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BERLIN TO PARIS. 



MUSEUM OP FRENCH MONUMENTS* 

The Museum of French Monuments is 
now incontestibly one of the greatest 
curiosities in Paris* Heart, genius, taste 
for the arts, imagination, are all roused 
upon entering this sanctuary. Alexander 
l,eNoir,the founder and president of this 
museum, a man animated with the most 
fervent.zeal, has, in consequence of his- 
being cliarged by the government, col- 
lected from all the destroyed castles, 
churches, and convents, about six hw^ 
dred French monuments^ many of which 
VOL. u. B 
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go back as far as the sixth century, and 
each, without exception, inspiring the 
most powerful interest, on account of its 
value in the arts, the opportunity it af- 
fords of observing their progress as an 
historical record, or even merely because 
it excites the imagination of the be- 
holder. ,A suppressed convent of the 
Augustine monks (despetites Augnstines) 
is destined for the exhibition of these 
treasures. The antiquated premises, in- 
cluding yards and gardens, have been 
charmingly appropriated to this purpose. 
What the ruthless Vandalism of the 
revolution had either mutilated or de- 
stroyed, has been repaired, as much as 
possible, by the diligent Le Noir. He 
was present and active every wh^e, and, 
made, for instance, very interesting ob- 
servations, at the digging up of the 
corpses in the Abbey of St. Denis. Many 
persons, buried in stone coffins (a custom. 
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derived from the first era of the mo- 
narchy), were found with their dress in 
complete preservation, with a variety of 
implements by their sides, which had 
either been, or were intended for their 
use. Unfortunately the barbarians of 
the last century tore the dresses in pieces, 
and the metal was carried to the mint. 
Your first entry is through the ci- 
devani church, full of monuments of 
different ages, ranged in chronological 
order, and ornamented with picturesque 
groupes. From hence you proceed be- 
neath awful vaults, the painted windows 
of which permit only a dubious light to 
glimmer through them. There, on its 
rude shrine, is seated the thirteenth cen- 
turji Kings and queens, hewn out of 
rude masses of stone, with folded hands^ 
here lie in torpid modesty upon their 
coffins : all that surrounds you, the very 
window panes included, are coeval with 

B 2 
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those hoary epochs of antiquity. It is 
impossible to stroll about in the twilight 
of these tombs, without being struck 
with a sacred awe. 

Through a passage resembling a ca- 
vern, you enter a Gothic hall, sacred to 
the fourteenth century, where every pil- 
lar, nay, every decoration of stone, is 
really a relic of those times, which gave 
existence to the monuments exposed. 
In this manner the spectator, bidding 
defiance to ages, goes, with feelings in- 
expressible, through one century after 
another, till he comes to the eighteenth, 
wanders, at last, through the shady 
bowers of Elysium (formerly the garden 
of the monastery), sees there great men 
recorded in history, or tarries here at the 
grave of the amiable La Fontaine ! ! 

I hope I shall not prove tedious, if I 
briefly name and mark, with some addi- 
tioJial strokes of the pencil, that which 
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Struck me the most. You scarcely enter 
the church, but you see a stone altar to 
the right, which some merchants of 
Paris, in the reign of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, raised to Jupiter. Among its de- 
corations you recognize Mercury, Bac- 
chus, and Venus, and rejoice in the con- 
stancy of the Parisians, who have not 
ceased for 1800 years to worship those 
divinities. This stone, with a Greek 
inscription, covered a loving pair, Phi- 
locares and Timagore. No high-sound- 
ing praise blazons foi;th their conjugal 
affection, but simply eloquent is the bas" 
relief^ where they heartily shake hands 
upon entering the infernal regions. 

** Greeting to Moschus, the son of 
Moschusl'* are the few words which 
yonder tomb-stone of Parisian marble 
addresses to thee ! They are directed to 
a celebrated poet, who died in Sicily 285 
years before our era. No flattering en- 

B3 
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comiums ♦profane his memory ; but, 
after the expiration of two thousand 
years, every passenger, even at this day, 
\ gently hails him, saying, '* Greeting to 
Moschus!'* 

What a long series of Grecian names 
are engraved on yon large marble table! 
They were brave men of the race of the 
Erechtides^ who fell in the field of battle. 
The gratitude of their fellow citizens 
engraved their names on this marble, 
which was raised soon after the death of 
Cymon, in the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war, two thousand three hundred 
years ago. Who can view these charac- 
ters without seeing before his eyes the 
Grecian world now almost become a 
fable ? The visitor passes with more in- 
difference that uncouth vase, of which 
pious tradition affirms, that it was used 
at the nuptials in Canaan. 
^ Smiling, I stop before a strange *se- 
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pulchral monument, appertaining to the 
sixth century. It is consecrated to Da- 
gobert L, who stained his victories with 
lust and cruelty; who, without reckon- 
ing his concubines, was at one time be- 
trothed to three queens. But he expi- 
ated all his sins, and was numbered 
among the saints, by building the Abbey 
of St. Dennis. His epitaph relates, in 
the most ludicrous basso-relievos^ how he 
fared after his death. Begin from be- 
low, where Dagobert's corpse lies ex- 
tended. A little higher up follows a boat 
full of devils, who are holding fast Da- 
gobert's soul, and tormenting it. If the 
artist designed to represent the devils as 
ugly and frightful, he has wholly missed 
his aim, for they are all grotesque figures, 
with human bodies, and the heads of 
frogs, dogs, &c. In order to shew that 
the man, whom the demons are thus 
teazing and tormenting, is not in rea- 
B 4 
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lity a man, but merely a soul, the artist 
has not represented his genitals. 'Per- 
haps he was not altogether mistaken. 
But had he- in the same manner repre- 
sented him as wanting a stomachy he 
would at least have excluded every 
thing that prevents a man from being a^ 
smiU Farther up you see, besides two 
angels, St. Dennis and St. Martin, whom 
Dagobert invoked in his distress, and 
who retook the royal prize from the 
devils, on which occasion several imps 
of hell, with frogs heads, tumble in a 
most laughable posture into the water. 
Still higher, the soul, between its two de- 
liverers, stands enveloped in alinen cloth, 
perfumed by angels with censors of 
frankincense. At the very summit, the 
saints are kneeling before Abraham, 
whom they beg to receive the soul into 
his capacious bosom. A couple of sta- 
tues are likewise to be seen, formerly 
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placed on both sides of the monument, 
the one Nantilda, wife of Dagobert, the 
other their son Clpvis. 

With more serious feelings, uttering 
both curses and blessings, I now stand 
between the monuments of Fredegunda 
and Bertrudai the former murdered 
her own husband, and was an enemy to 
God and men;* the latter was indefa- 
tigably employed in softening, by her 
feminine gentleness, the rude disposition 
of her husband, and saving every victim 
destined to destruction by his blood* 
thirsty tyranny. The son of Fredegun- 
da, Clotaire IL, was her husband, and 
he himself ordered both monuments to 
be erected. 

What an oppressive sensation of woe 
seized me, upon stepping into that 
closet, whose style of architecture an- 

* This is the name given her by Gregory of 
Tours. 
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nounces the twelfth century. O ! these 
pillars, these ruins, once belonged to the 
Paraclete J and in the middle of them is a 
tomb — 'tis Abelard's! the identical se- 
pulchre which Peter the venerable dedi- 
cated to his friend: Here lies Abelard, 
with his head reclined, and his hands 
folded. Near him reposes his faithful 
mistress; and the heads of these interest- 
ing figures are impressions taken by the 
sculptor; and, what is more than all, 
this tomb actually contains the united 
ashes of the two lovers — ^Abelard ! He- 
loisa ! this stone calls out to me. I lay 
my hand upon it : Cold stone ! I am 
going to say, and suddenly draw it back, 
for this stone is not cold ! An inscription 
of which Marmontel is said to be the 
author, is so simply beautiful, that I 
gladly transcribe it : 
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Hie 

Sub eodem Marmore jacent 

Jriujiis monasterii 

Conditor Petrus Abelardus 

Et abbatissa prima Heloisa, 

Olim studiis, ingenio, amore, infaustis nuptiis 

£t poenitentia. 

Nunc aeterna, quod speramus, Felicitate 

conjuncti. 

Here lie 

under the same marble, 

Peter Abelard, 

The founder of this convent, 

and 

Heloisa, 

Its first abbess. 

Formerly united in studies, genius, love, urn 

happy wedlock, and repentance, 

Now, as we hope, in eternal happiness. 

Every loving couple, who are so happy 
as to visit the thousand curiosities of 
Paris, hand in hand, should renew the 
oath of fidelity at this tomb. Let them 
cast a look of contempt as they pass by 
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on yondir tombstone, which covered 
the bones of Abelard*s persecutor, the 
Abbe Adam. This blind fanatic, as 
abbot of Su Dennis, ordered Abelard'iJ 
incarceration, because he dared to utter 
the unheard-of heresy, that the bones 
kept as the relics of St. Dionysius, or 
Dennis, were not the real bones of that 
holy Areopagite, who had never been 
in France. 

That little box, decorated with ivory 
and tortoiseshell, deserves, by all means, 
a look of curiosity. Louis XL brought 
it back from his crusade in Palestine, 
full of relics, and it has since been wor- 
shipped in the holy chapel at Paris as a 
relic, though its bas-reliefs very plainly 
represent the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts in quest of the golden fleece. In 
this manner Pagan obscenities have be-. 
fore now often served as ornaments to 
enshrine the relics of the saints* 
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The great bas-reliefs which here at- 
tracts the eye, has been taken from the 
Abbey of St. Dennis, and is only re- 
markable for the singularity of its com^ 
ponent parts. It represents the passion 
rf ChrUt^ having St. Eustachius on one 
side, and the young men in the fery furnace 
on the other. The bas-relief represent- 
ing the annunciation of Mary, is not less 
droll. The Virgin, praying, views with 
astonishment the youthful Gabriel, who, 
in the dress of a petit maitre of those 
times, without daring to speak, very 
modestly unrolls a manuscript, contain* 
ing the subject of his errand. On the 
top is God the Father, with his face 
gilded entirely over, and out of his 
mouth the Holy Ghost flies straight to 
Mary. 

The eye gladly dwells on that statue 
of white marble, which perpetuates the 
memory of that excellent lady, Valen- 
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tine of Milan, spouse of the Duke of 
Orleans, who was nnurdered at Paris in 
th^^year 1407, and whose loss the good 
•Valentine could not survive. She died 
of a broken heart in 1408. Her moving 
device was a watering pot, from which 
trickle drops in the form of tears, with 
this circumscription : ♦ 

Rien ne m*est plus 
Plus ne m'est rien. 

That statue of Peter of Navarre re- 
minds us of the singular death of his fa- 
ther, Charles II. denominated the Wick- 
ed* The avenging Nemesis held him 
up as a terrible example^ A kind of 
torpor seized him, and he was unable to 
move a limb. The physicians then ad- 
vised him to have himself sewed up very 
closely in a linen sheet, previously steep- 
ed in brandy. It was at night,, when 
he went to bed, that this kind of sack 
was put about him. One of the cham- 
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bermaids sewed it fast under his chin, 
and having done, she was going to cut 
off the remaining end of the thread, but 
having no scissars, she took the candle 
to burn it off; in an instant the king 
was all in flames; the affrighted cham- 
bermaid ran away, amidst violent 
shrieks, and Charles the Wicked was 
burnt alive in his bed. 

Another marble statue reminds the 
present generation of Charles of Or- 
leans, who inspires interest by being the 
great grandfather of Francis L, and still 
more as an amiable poet. A manuscript 
preserved in the national library con- 
tains the fruits of his genius, of which I 
will give the following short specimen. 

A BALLAD. 

Jeune, gente, plaisante et debonnairt ! 
Par un prier qui vaut commandement, 
Charge m'avez d'une Ballade faire, 
Je I'ai faite de coeur joyeusement : 
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Or la veuillez recevoir doucement ; 
Vous y verrez, s'il vous plait a la lire, 
Le mal que j'ai, combien que hardiment 
J'aimasse mieux de bouche vous le dire. 

Voire douceur m'a s^u si bien attraire 
Que tout Vostre je suis entierement, 
Tr^s desirant de Vous servir et plaire, 
Mais je souiSre maint douloureux tourment 
Quaint a mon gr^ je ne vous voi sou vent, 
ilt me deplaist quand me faut vous Pescrire, 
Car si faire je pouvois autrement, 
J'aimasse mieuz de bouche vous le dire. 

C'cst par dangier, mon cruel adversaire 
Qui m'a tenu en ses mains longuement. 
En tous mes faits, je le trouve contraire 
£t plus se rit quand plus me voit dolent. 
Si je voulois raconter plelnement 
£n cet escrit mon ennuyeiiz martyre, 
Trop long serois, pour ce certainement 
J'aimasse mieuz de botiche vous le dire. 

Thus tenderly was love sung in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 
Let us pass by the statue of Isabel of 
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Bavaria, who, loathsome to nature her- 
self, was carried on a bier to St. Den- 
nis, followed only by a single priest. 
Rather let us tarry near the bust of the 
Maid of Orleans, in whose soft feminine 
features we in vain seek the courage by 
which the man who stands beside her 
was kept on his throne. But it may 
easily be seen in this man, that he was 
dastard enough to deliver up his pre- 
server a prey to the fury of fanaticism, 
even without venturing to make a single 
attempt for her deliverance. 

A precious monument of the arts, as 
well as an interesting subject of history, 
is this kneeling statue of Philip de Vil- 
liers L*isle d*Adam, grand master of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, who, at 
the celebrated siege of Rhodes, by his 
bravery and skill, resisted 200,000 
Turks, till the perfidy of his chancellor 
Amaral forced him into a surrender. 

VOL. II. c 
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Charles V. presented him with Malta, 
and after his death all his knights deplor- 
ed him as a hero and a father. On his 
tombstone has been engraved this fine 
encomium ; Here rests virtue, vanquishing 
fortune. 

With awful reverence I enter a chapel, 
dedicated to Francis I. the restorer of 
the arts. The corpse of this good man, 
as well as that of his spouse, Claude de 
Franca, are imitated with striking truth 
in marble; and the bas reliefs, placed 
here and there, interest, by a faithful 
representsttion of the dresses, arms, and 
implements of war in tho!^c times. 
Above the timber work, supported by 
•sixteen Ionic columns, appear again the 
statues of the royal pair, surrounded by 
their beloved children, kneeling and 
praying. The formal court and state- 
dresses make a sad contrast with the 
uniform of death below. Again I find 



^];K)ther statue of the corpse of the royal 
friend of da Vinci, most ingeniously 
sculptured in white marble j and I ob«. 
serve with regret that the boyish petu> 
lance of ambition was quite as active as 
it is at this day in proph^lning the most 
sacred monuments, by scrawling ob- 
scure names upon them. In this dis- 
graceful manner hkve been sinfully eter- 
nized, for example, one Hugues Betauld, 
in 1580, and one Lormel^ in 1584, &c. 
&c. on the monument of Francis I. 

This fine column, hung with laurels 
4nd vinfe leaves, dlries on its top the 
image of justice, and once contained the 
heart of the noble Constable Montmo- 
rency, together with that of a king, who 
wished to be united with his friend both 
living and dead. The inscription wants 
taste, but by no means affection* 

c 2 
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Cy-dessous gistun Coeur plein de vaillance, 
Un Coeur d'honneur, un Cocur qui tout savait, 
Coeur de vertus qui mille coeurs avait, 
Coeur de trois rois et de toute la France. 
Ci gist ce Cocur qui fut notre assurance, 
Coeur qui de Coeur de justice vivait, 
Coeur qui de force et de Conseil servait. 
Coeur que le Clel honora des I'enfance, 
Coeur, non jamais, ni trop haut, ni remis, 
Lc Coeur des siens, Teffroi des ennemis, 
Coeur qui fut coeur du roi Henri son maitre, 
Roi qui voulut qu'un Sepulcre commun 
Les enfermoit apres leur mort, pour ^tre 
Comme en vfvant, deux m^mes coeurs en un. 

Though the king is only mentioned 
in the four list lines, I scarcely know to 
whom the inscription does most ho- 
nour ; whether to the faithful servant of 
whom there are so many, or to the af- 
fectionate king of whom there are so 
few. 

I would not stop a moment before 
the kneeling statue of the Chancellor 
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Rene Birague, (who with the abhorred " 
Catherine de Medicis, waded through 
torrents of blood shed in the night of St. 
Bartholomew) did not the sight of his 
spouse under his feet arrest my atten- 
tion. Drest in the costume of her time, 
she reposes on soft pillows, and supports 
her plump cheeks with her fleshy hand ; 
before her is placed a book, which she 
seems slightly to peruse, while a teazing 
lap-dog does all he can to prevent her. 
What a quiet image of the calm enjoy- 
ment of life unsuspecting the stratagem 
of death,whichis lurking near in ambush. 
Yet only look down on the bas relief of 
her couch, and you find the same wo- 
man a lifeless corpse; the full round 
features are vanished j the spi^rkling eye 
is sunk deep; and the rich vestment 
changed into a melaacholy winding 
sheet. This contrast of life and death 
makes a deep impression on the beholder^ 
C3 
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and the whole appears less a monument 
than a satire upon human life. 
, Whose statue is it, round which I 
have often seen groups of Frenchmen of 
the old school collected with sentimental 
gravity ? It is the good king Henry IV. 
whom the republicans never will forget. 
No representation of him is a greater 
resemblance than this statue^ The truth 
of this is averred by Le Noir^who was 
present at St. Dennis when his coffin 
was opened, and his body found in full 
preservation. 

• In honour of the art, but in spite of 
the pompous inscription to his own dis- 
grace, you here find kneeling Albert 
Gondi, a marshal of France, who taugta: 
Charles IX. to swear and murder. Let's 
quickly away toyon female form; Claude 
Catherine de Clermont Tonnerre, the 
protectress and even intimate sister of 
the sciences. It was she who> instead 
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of her mistress, answered in Latin the 
Polish ambassadors who brought to the 
son of Catherine de Mcdicis the decree 
of his election to the throne of Poland; 
it was she who delivered such an elegant 
oration, as to make the old chancellor, 
Biragae, who answered for Charles IX. 
ashamed of himself. The inscription 
calls her, Heroina cum quavis prisci avi 
comparanda. ^ 

I had never before hesord the name 
of Dominique Sarrede mentioned ; but 
how gladly riiy eye dwells on his bust, 
since I know how faithfully he loved 
Henry IV. He lost a leg in the battle 
of Ivry. This, however, did not pre- 
vent him from devoting his farther ser- 
vices to his excellent sovereign. His 
grief at the assassination of the best of 
masters was such, that passing, two days 
after the perpetration of the horrid deed, 
through the street called Rue de la Fe* 
c 4 
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^ron?jerie^ he fell down senseless on the 
spot where it happened, and died the 
next morfting. A trophy of his arms 
■was erected to him at Ermenonville, 
under which are written these verses : 

En ce bocage ou ton laurier repose 

Sur le joli myrte d'amour 

Ton fidele sujet depose 

Ses armes a toi pour toujours. 

© mon cher, mon bien-aime maitre ? 

J'ai deja, sous ton etendard 

Perdu de mes membres le quart ; 

Je voue ici mon rest4nt 6tre. 

Que si d'un pied marche trop lent pour toi, 

Point ne fau droit meilleure aide ; 

Car pour combattre pour son roi, 

L'amour fera voler Sarrede. 

The monument of the honest presi- 
dentPibraCjOf thesixteenth centuryis co- 
vered with a stone, containing his life in 
X.atin,and four French stanzas, in which, 
•indeed, all the philosophy of the life of 
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a prudent and honest man is com* 
pressed. 

Dieu tout premier, puis pcre et mere honorc, 
Sois juste et devot, et en toute saison, 
DePinnocent prens en mainlaraison ; 
Car Dieu t'e doit la haut juger encore. 

Heureux qui met en Dieu son esperance, 
Et qui I'invoque en sa prosp6rite, 
Autant ou plus qu'en son adversity, 
£t ne se fie en humaine assurance. 

II est permis souhaitcr un bon prince ; 
Mais tel, qu'il est il le convient porter ; 
Car il vaut mieux un tyran supporter. 
Que de troubler la paix de la province. 

Songe long tems avant que de promettre ; 
Mais si tu as quelque chose promis, 
Quoi que ce soit, et fust-ce aux ennemis, 
De Taccomplir, en devoir te faut mettre. 

Hail, Philip Desportes, thou amiable, 
erotic poet, who, beloved, honoured,and 
rewarded ty three .kings, diedst in 
plenty and peace ! In peace ? Scarcely 
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couldst thou ever forget, that Diana de 
.Cosse Brisac, thy charming mistress j 
surprised by her husband in thy arms, 
fell a bloody victim of furious jealousy ! Is 
there a more horrible destiny for a lover ! 
— Alas ! and yet Desportes could forget 
Diana. An Hippolyte, a Laura, soon 
replaced the ill-fated fair one. I shall 
not stop lojager before his monument. 

With respect I pass by the man whose 
life is busily recorded on this has relief 
by the muse of history. It is the cele- 
brated historian deThou. 
The physiognomist will find an interest 
in that statue of Charlotte Catherine de 
h Tremouille, accused of having poison 1 
cd her husband, but acquitted by the 
plrliament. As this image is said to 
be a striking likeness, the physiognomist 
may decide whether she has been justly 
accused or acquitted ; I believe the for- 
mer. 
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Girardon's celebrated masterpiece of 
Richelieu's monument, I have in former 
years admired in the Sorbonne. But it 
is memorable and honourable to the di* 
rector of the museum, that he risked his 
life in rescuing it from the hands of 
the Vandals, on which occasion he was 
wounded with a bayonet. 

That Scottish youth, of the Douglas 
family, died on the bed of honour in 
the twenty fourth year of his age ; a 
lady caused this monument, with the 
following expressive antique French in^^ 
scription to be placed to his memory : 

Prou de pis> pen de pair, point de plus. 

This princess of Conti, who, beautiful 
and virtuous, was snatched from the 
world in the thirty-fifth year of her age» 
was scarcely nineteen years old, when 
she sold her jewels to relieve the pgor 
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in a famine. Tender of conscience, she 
made restitution of all those estates the 
possession of which appeared in the least 
suspicious to her, and the amount of 
them is estimated at 800,000 livres. 
The look with which you part from her 
bas reliefs is benevolence from the heart. 

Another emotion sublimely affecting 
pervades my frame, if I look at the su- 
perb monument which Charles Le Brun 
raised to his mother. An angel with a 
trumpet hovers over her coffin, the call 
of the resurrection is sounded, the ma- 
tron hears it, raises the lid of her cof- 
fin, and gladly awaking from a long 
slumber, rises out of her grave. Art 
lent a hand to filial duty : the expres- 
sion of the figure is admirable ; a fer- 
vent desire after the celestial light seems 
to beam on the countenance of the bles- 
sed parent. 

Thanks to the ingenious Gir?irdon, for 
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the great lesson he gave on the monu- 
ment of Louvois to all statesmen. His- 
tory holding an open book, turns her 
eyes bedewed with tears towards Lou- 
vois, and seems to shew him in her an- 
nals that passage which perpetuates his 
cruelty to the Palatinate. 

The two French lines subjoined to"*the 
Latin epitaph of the poet S'anteuil, are 
more striking than intelligible. 

Cy git le celebre Santeuil ! 
Muses etfousprenez le deuil. 

A composition unique in its kind. 

This Melpomene, reclining weeping 
over Crebillon*s bust, reminds me of a 
droll anecdote. This monument was 
destined for the church of St. Gervais, 
where Crebillon lies buried ; but the 
priest declared that he would not suffer 
his sanctuary to be profaned by such an 
ungodly monument, unless the muse 
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and Crebillon's bust were removed ! In 
the same manner the performance of 
Schiller's Don Carlos, was prohibited at 
the pious theatre in D * *, if the pas- 
sion of Don Carlos for his step-mother 
was not omitted ! 

I copy the beautiful inscription under 
that medallion^ because d'Alembert is 
theauthorof it : 

Francois dc Chevert, Lieutenant General etc. 
Sans ayeux, sans fortune, sans appui, 

Orphelm des Penfance. 
II entra, au service a I'age de XI. ans . 

II s'eleva, malgrc ?en<ie, a force dem^rite, 
Et chaque grade fiit le prix d'une action d'eclat. 

Le titre seul de Mar^chal de France 
A manque, non pas a sa gloire, 
Mais k Pexemple de ceux qui le prendront pour 
modele. 

Noble, pipus, and suUinie sentiments 
are impressed by all these monuments 
of great men and excellent females, upon 
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the cultivated mind of every person 
who walks among them ; but a melan- 
choly horror damps those sensations, 
and our arms arc involuntarily stretch* 
ed out, if we find here and there in 
this Elysium the ashes of our favourites, 
the ashes of men, whose writings and 
actions wc have carried in our hearts 
from our infancy. There I see a sepul- 
chral monument surrounded with co- 
mic masks ; it covered the remains of 
Molierei The simple inscription says : 

Moli^re et Thalie reposent dans ce tombeau. 

The whole is encompassed by roses, 
myrtles, -and cypress trees. Here lies 
this great man of immortal celebrity, to 
whom the archbishop of Paris refused a 
Christian burial. 

This sarcophagus contains the ashes of 
Rene Descartes, which his friend Dali- 
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bert brought back to his country from 
Sweden, where he died. Beneath this 
stone rests Lafontaine ; two has reliefs 
represent two of his favourite fables, and 
you read :^ yean Lafontaine est dans ce 
tombeau^ and there again : Jean s*en alia 
comme il eioit venu, the first line of his 
epitaph, which he himself composed : 

Jean s'en alia comme il etoit venn, 
Mangeant le fonds avec le revenu, 
Tint les tresors chose pen necessaire. 
Quant a son temps, bien sut le dispenser : 
Deux parts en fit, dont il voulait passer, 
L'une a dormir, et I'autre a ne lien faire. 

Yon stone conceals the remains of 
Boileau. Three lines from his epistles 
are engraved on it : 

Ainsi que mes chagrins, mes beaux jours sont passes 
Je ne sens plus I'aigreur da ma bile pr<tmiere, 
Et laisse aux froids rimeurs une libre carrjere. 

Here reposes Mabillpn, the learned cri- 
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ic and diplomatist ; there Montfaucon 
ihc great antiquarian. 

How can I express my feelings in wan- 
dering among the shades which hover 
over these venerable remains ? In short, 
there was not a remarkable man in 
France, of whom you are not reminded 
in this museum, were it even by a bust, 
oi which there is a vast number. Here 
Montaigne, Sully, Rotrou, Corneille ; 
there Racine^ Quinault, Fenclon, Le- 
nostre ; here Bossuet, the two Rous- 
seaus, Detouches; there Heloisa, and 
Abelard, Louis XVL and Marie Antoi- 
nette ; here Prince Maurice of Saxony, 
Montesquieu, the centenary Fontenelle, 
and the German Winkelmann; there 
Helvetius, Piron, (with the famous epU 
taph, ci git J que ne fut rien : pas mime 
Academicien) Du Belloy, and Voltaire, 
with this inscription by the Consul Le 
Brun : 

VOL. II. D 
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O Parnasse ! Fremis de douleur et d'effroi : 
Pleurez, Muses, brisez vos lyres immortelles ; 
Toi dont il fatigua les cent voix et les ailes, 
Dis que Voltaire est mort, pl^ure et repose-toi. 

Here Buffon, the noble Malesherbes, 
D'Alembert, and Diderot ; there Raynal, 
Bailly, Vaucanson, and the German 
Gluck, with this inscription : 

II prefera les muses aux syrenes. 

What a delight for a thinking and feel- 
ing being, to be every where placed be- 
fore thie likenesses of men who did great 
actions, said excellent things, or invented 
useful ones, to m^^e, as it were, a per- 
sonal acquaintance with eich of theni, 
and to examine whether his features are 
congenial to his faiind. The treasures 
of art, in the Museum Napoleon, are in- 
finitely more costly ; and the ApoUo of 
Belvedere alone, in point of art, may 
probably counterbalance the whole Mu- 
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seum of French'Monuments : but admi- 
ration seldom warms the heart, and has 
never, at least, prepared such a luxuri- 
ous treat to my fancy, as I found among 
the tombs and monuments of gr^at men. 
The endeavours of the founder, ta 
make the whole place harmonize within 
and without, are very commendable. 
For instance, the whole court -yard, 
through which you go into the first sa- 
loon, is decbr's^ted with porticoes of the 
ancient castle of Anet, which Henry II. 
built for his b^oved mistress Diana* 
of Poitiers. "The painted window-panes, 
as has already been observed, are always 
cotemporary with the monuments. 
There arc several fine productions of the 
arts; for example, an Ecce Homoj by 
Albert Durer. 

Thus much of the new cdebrity which 
Paris has gained by Le Ncir's enthusiasm. 
Every traveller will certainly hasten to 
Da 
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the convent des Petits Augtistins during 
the first days of his stay. Much is to be 
seen there, of which I have not said a 
word } and an amateur who can judge 
will be able to say twenty times more 
than I, who only felt. 

• MUSEUM NAPOLEON. 

I. OALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 

' Before I write a word upon the 
richest treasure of the arts in the whole 
world, I must previously prepare my 
readers for what they 4iave to expect of 
my description. I must make the la- 
mentable confession, that I am so unfor^ 
tunate as to interest my feelings in all 
the works of art, and even my feelings 
first of all. I know very well that our 
powerful modern school will have it, 
that a production of art ought not to 
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operate at all upon the feelings ; that it 
is a wretched performance if it does j 
that it ought not to imitate or even 
reach nature, as it would otherwise be 
insufferably common ; that it is all one 
upon what subject the art is practised, 
&c. I am so unfortunate as to let all 
these arguments enter at one ear, and go 
out at the other. I do not enquire be- 
fore-hand, by what master is this pic- 
ture ? Is it old enough to lavish enthu- 
siastic praise upon ? Is there no fault in 
the drawing ? Nor do 1 ever ask, what 
impression is this picture not to make ? 
But I ask, what impression does it 
make ? because I am so obstinate as to 
fancy that the painter has painted it to 
produce this or that impression on the' 
beholder. Thus it follows, from all 
these foibles attached to my disposi- 
tion, that the reader has to expect 
BO decisions from me upon the art. I 
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will and shall do nothing ^Mt relate what 
I hkve 3een, and what ,^n^tioi>s. tl\pse 
things which I have seen have ^qted 
in cne. I shall therefore often ^xpatijate 
upon objects which appear subordinate: 
to many, are unnoticed by othcri^^ a<v4 
respecting which many, op; tih^ ot^jer 
hand, make a great noise. With, due 
deliberation, I would take none of thqsp 
confounded amateurs with me,, who, 
with spectacles before their eyes, only 
spoil the pleasure of every unbiassed 
spectator, or force him to taste only that 
of which their superior revelation alone 
renders them susceptible. The only 
thing which still consoles me in my sin- 
ful simplicity, is Lessing^s expressioa in 
Emelia Galotti : " Away with him, who 
must first be taught by the painter what 
is beautiful/* 

Thus much for an introduction. The 
disqiple in the art, and the petulant critic^ 
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may leap over the whole chapter. Wc 
step into the first saloon. It contains 
fmU of congest from Venice, Florence, 
Naples^ Turin, and Bologna. - Tbe expiot- 
fion tfan involuntary offence ^ by St. Julian^ 
rouses all ^e powers of fancy, ^fhis 
poor saint had the misfortune to murder 
his own father and mother, because he 
found them iti his bed ; and, misled by 
the darkness of the night, took them to 
fee his wife with her paramour. In or- 
der to expiate his sin, he fled with his 
wife to the banks of a torrent, of which 
thie passage was very dangerous. Here 
he founded an hospital for the poor 
and distressed. Once in winter, at the 
dead hour of midnight, he hears a plain- 
tive voice from the opposite bank; he 
crosses it with eager haste, finds a poor 
leper, carries him across, tries to warm 
him, and, not succeeding before the fire, 
puts him into his own bed. Immedi? 
D 4 
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"ately a glory of celestial splendour en- 
circles the head of the psltient^ who 
.assures his pious host that his crime was 
BOW expiated by his charitable compas* 
•mon, and vanishes. The Florentine 
painter Allori, of the sixteenth century, 
chose and represented, in a capital nuuii- 
mer, the moment when Saint Julian 
helps the poor leper out of the boat. 

A Holy Family, by Andrew di Sarto, 
is inexpressibly beautiful ; but you are 
plunged into affliction before a kneeling 
figure of the Roman Feti. Its look, fixed 
on a death's head, very plainly says: 
?• / bzfve lost every thing/'' 

The rape of Helen, by Guido, is a fine, 
but ludicrous performance. Can it be 
supposed that, in a sudden elopement, 
the fair one should think of all her va- 
luables, and even of her lap-dog ? It may 
sometimes happen, in the ordinary sphere 
of life, that a lady's maid is much hand> 
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luomer than her mistress ; but, in this 
picture, Guido shoiild have guarded 
against such a representation; He who 
finds it indifferent upon what subject th^ 
art is practised, may admire the Beggar 
lousing himself, by MuriUo^ I turn my 
back 'on him, and smik in passing a 
Holy Family, by the same artist, in 
which the little Jesus is playing with a 
rosary. But my smile is converted into 
gravity, when I cast my eyes upon the 
fine portrait of Charles I. king of Eng- 
land, of decapitated memory. It was 
drawn by a Dutchman of the name of 
Mytens, when Charles was in his twenty- 
seventh year. This picture, at any rate, 
makes a greater impression at Paris, 
than it would have made at Turin, where 
it was seized by right of conquest. The 
wedding at Canaan, by Paul Veronese, 
is remarkable in many respects ; first, 
because it is one of the largest pictures^ 
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321 the world J secondly, because the 
painter introduced many portraits in it 
of famous and infamous persons of his 
cime: tbebridegroomiforr instance^ is a 
certain Marquis Guasto ; the bride; the 
consort of Francis I. : by her side ^rftk 
f rands himsetf^ and next to him Queen- 
Mary of England* Then comes eveti 
the Grand Signior Soliman H., ^nd tHe!tt 
a woman with a tooth-pick, the spotise' 
of the IMbniAis of Gescaire. TheEiiii^ 
peror Charles V. has rather an ihcdnvei 
nient seat, where the table projects iM& 
an angle, for which reason he is only 
visible in profile. Several cardinals and 
monks, friends of the painter, are drawtt?^ 
either sitting or standing. At last comes 
the very interesting chorus of musicians, 
among whom Veronese has introduced 
the most celebrated Venetian painters of 
his time: he himself plays on the violon- 
cello. The chronological errors are very 
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comical. The musicians play from nqtes* 
Qiji^fl^8;yr€ai;^ the order of the goldea 
&f§cq^,iUff,rJ!i[^s picture decorated tke 
cj^]^ng43^1.9f S^^George'si ait Venice, aiid 
l^f paii^er }^as. jpaid a lef^ price for it 
tl^ if, now given for a i^iogle good por- 
tr^% ^ I p^s^o to $ay , na more than ninety 
ducats. . .Gi;eat. pleasure ip. afforded by ;i 
{Nkt ni^.Qf . Rut}ep$t in which he repre^ 
s^$3^.hiiiwl^>. ^nd hifi dearest and most 
i^tiinate friends. Hare is Hugo Grotius^ 
the honest philosopher , \^ith the dog to 
which he was so attached* Close to him 
is.Ju8tus Lipsius^ the celebrated professor 
at Louvain : the bust of Seneca behind 
him alludes, perhaps, to his writings on 
stoicism^ just as the tulips indicate that 
he eagerly cultivated those flowers, then 
newly imported. The great painter, 
himself, and his brother, complete this 
interesting group. But not far from it 
is suspended a very repulsive picture. 
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bySebastiano delPiobo, of Saint Agatha, 
who» for ought I know, may have been 
a very pretty woman. She slighted the 
amorous vow^s of a governor of Sicily, 
Mid, to punish her, the nipples of her 
beautiful bosom were torn off with 
pincers. How can superlative art take 
delight in isuch subjects ? 

I now enter what i« properly called 
the gallery. Its length is, not less than 
four hundred yards, and it is soon to be 
increased two hundred more. The par- 
tition of deal boards at the end reserves 
a large space quite covered with pictures, 
which, placed one upon another against 
the walls, have not yet been arranged 
and repaired. The French school forms 
the beginning on the right. You imme- 
diately admire more than twenty large 
paintings by Charles le Brun, among 
which the tent of Darius particularly 
struck my fancy. After the battle, in 
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which Alexander vanquished the king 
of Peraa, the conqueror, attended by his 
favourite, Hephestion, enters the tent of 
the Persian princessies. Sysigambis, Da* 
rius's mother, throws herself at the feet 
of the favourite, and, dazzled by the 
splendour of his armour, takes him for 
the king. Aware of her mistake, she 
attempts to apologize. ** There's no 
mistake,** said Alexander, " he is my 
second ^If.^^ By Sysigambis kneels Da^ 
rius's spouse, holding her son towards 
the victor. The weeping Statira, and 
her younger sister (Darius's daughters), 
and a grea): retinue of women, priests, 
and eunuctis, fill the remaining space of 
this charming picture. The birth of 
Christ, by the same artist, is likewise a 
very pleasing performance, in which the 
triple light of a lamp, a fire, and a celes- 
tial glory, produce a most pictureaque 
eflfect. The Holy Virgin, with the grape. 
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by Migriard, is equally pleasing: she pre-' 
sents the fnlit to the infant. Of these 
Holy Virgins thereare about two hundred 
to be found in this gallery, and however 
beautiful the subject may be, still it re- 
curs too frequently. The Deluge, by 
Poussin, makes you shudder. You feel 
almost tempted to leap into the waves 
to save that poor family, vainly endea- 
vouring td escape from death. Theolon 
is i liamfe of little celebrity ; but it is 
entitled to a greater share of fame, if the 
artist has left any more pictures of the 
same' value with that oral woman's head, 
which rdtem capital. There is a great 
imnntoer of Vandyke*^s living images here, 
and not one of them but what does jus- 
tice to his reputation. I was particu- 
larly pleased with an ex votOy where the 
votaries, husband and wife, are kneeling 
before the Holy Virgin, and meet with 
a celestial friendly reception on the paart 
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te infiant Jesus. Celestial^ did I say ? 
somewhat terrestrial ; for the little 
St condescends to stroke the man's 
d. 

ere hangs a portrait by a German 
ter, Faes, wliich is said to be a good 
less; but who would seek, under 
z features, the Lord Protector Crom- 
? Much more legible has Holbein, 
nature, rendered the face of Sir 
mas More, Lord High Chancellor of 
land. I . acknowledge this to have 
L the man who coolly submitted his 
:. to the stw of the executioner. 
> other figures,, by Holbein, will af- 
.'i)leasure to every person as they did 
nc : one is a young woman with a 
, closing her hands folded over her 
2S ; the other Erasmus, the author 
he Praise and Folly. But to convert 
sure into loud merriment, step be- 
this twelfth day (fete des roisjy by 
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sanctity could scarcely have protected 
her from profane love. But how revoltr 
ing is the martyrdom of Saint Placida 
and St.Flavia, by Corregio !^ Good God! 
what a common looking wenchis this 
St..Flaviai It is not very natural^ that 
the Saracens, who, in general, have not 
been very cruel to the fair-sex, should 
have thus .ungaUantly treated this pat> 
tern of it. The curse of the Almighty 
upon^ our first parents, by Domii^ichino, 
excites laughter instead of awq. A great 
crowd of little angeU are carrying^ the 
Lord in the clouds, whp wouktcertajinly 
tumble down, if the littk creatures di4 
not everywhere prop Jxiqi up with their 
hands, particularly hisi ppsteriors* The 
massacre of the innoceiit?, is another of 
those subjects on which, even the name 
of Guido cannot sile^Qe.njiei. This pain- 
ter, otherwise gp great, sbiewed little 
knowledge pf the I^cart of.a naother. 
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nor did he profit of the subject to the 
extent he might have done. Here the 
mothers only ^j^ or cry ; none supplicate^ 
none oppose. This should be particularly- 
noticed, as the weakest hen will defend 
her brood. Were it even against an eagle. 
I recollect havin'g seen; at Vienna, a pic- 
ture represehting the same horrors, in 
the gallery of the princess of Lichten- 
stein, 1 know not by what master ; but 
the subject was liibre justly conceived 
than in the preseitt.' ' The- hand of a 
mother 111 desj)aif; \t*hose child had just 
been run' thi^ougliy at the same moment 
Kderatedth^ chefek of its murderer. Let 
hiftr who hes seen the boasted painting 
of- the Sabiries, by David, here cast a 
look- *tlj)dti' the same history by Guer- 
cilto. Thfe first view immediately tells 
us, that the latter was no poet : for who, 
without bcJtig'a i)oet, has ever been a 
gieat painter ? ^TJbe return of the prodi- 
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gal son, by Spada, greatly attracts mc j 
particularly the young man*s figure, a 
living image of distress and repentance. 
Two female portraits, by Leonardo da 
Vinci, are irresistibly captivating. One 
represents the ill-fated lady Anna Boleyn, 
and proves more interesting, on account 
of the hard fate of the original, than the 
merits of the artist. The other is Ma- 
dame Lise, the wife of a noble Floren- 
tine : but should heaven again want a 
Holy Virgin, let it choose this married 
beauty. Two youths, by Raphael, both 
in pensive attitude, arc capital, and gave 
me a much more exalted idea of this 
great master, than his St* Michael con- 
quering the devil. I conclude with 
Guercino's Mars, Venus, and Cupid, in 
which the latter, with a look of wanton 
menace, is just going to shoot his arrow, 
so that the beholder, in complete illusion^ 
expects every moment to see his own 
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heart pierced with the dart, and yet is 
unable to fly from the shot. 

This I think is all that I found parti- 
cularly interesting. — ^How ? I hear some 
say, not a word more of Rubens, by 
whom there are more tha^i fifty pictures 
to be found here ? Not a word of Ver- 
nct*s landscapes, of which he robbed na- 
ture ? Nothing of five and twenty Al- 
banos ? Of as many Anibal Carrachi*s F 
Not as much as a syllable of Domini, 
chine's celebrated communion of St. 
Jerome, &c. &c. — No, nothing. I have 
already confessed my weakness. What 
i only behold, with reference to the art, 
and admire, if you will have it so, does 
not make any impression upon my me- 
mory ; nor can I afterwards give any 
account of it. The Descent from the 
Cross, for example, which is so highly 
extolled, I certainly think uncommonly 
fiae > yet I can never forget that the 
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cross ^ among the Jews, was the same as 
the gallows with us ; and that the taking 
of a person from the gallows is by no 
means a subject for the fine arts. I have 
the same feelings with respect to the 
scores of martyrs with whom this gal- 
lery in a manner swarms. A roasted 
or flayed saint, if he were painted by the 
Lord himself, is to me an insufferable 
figure, from which I quickly withdraw. 
As to the landscapes, I have again an 
obstinate opinion of my own. In fact, 
I am much fonder of them painted than 
described. I am often enraptured with 
the performances of Vernet and Hak- 
kert (this gallery contains nothing by 
the latter) ; but my soul retains no 
image of their landscapes, when not 
animated by some history, since histo- 
rical painting is to me the sununum et 
solum bonum of the art. 

It is a pity that the catalogue of the 
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gallery should be so very defectives 
Many pictures are numbered wrong, and 
maiy^ not at all With the ticket of 
admission for foreigners, you may al«> 
most daily visit this superb temple of 
the arts ; and it being Only open for 
natives on certain days, you have the 
great advantage of walking about in it 
quite undisturbed. The visitor is, in 
fact, never alone; but always surrounded 
by young artists, male and female, thirst- 
ing for knowledge : they sit here and 
there, high and low, on the level floor, 
and on elevated scaflFolds, copying the 
master-pieces of art for their instructive 
exercise. 

2. DRAWINGS. 

On re-entering the saloon from the 
great gallery, another door opens facing 
it, and invites to the Hall of Apollo, 

E4 
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which is likewise immensely spacious?^ 
and contains an enormous qiuintity of 
original drawings, sketches, port folios^ 
jouacbes^ water-colours, enamelled paiiit- 
ings, imniattires, Etruscan vases, &c.&c» 
Here I shall be still more brief; for most 
of what is contained in this place is- for 
the real connoisseur^ and I must candidly 
own, that however excellent RaphaeFs 
S<5hool of Athens appeared to me in the 
execution, yet its being a mere sketch 
(and the crown of thia cabinet), it made 
but a small impression upon me, similar 
to that of the sketches of Lessing*s post* 
humous tragedies. 

Here is a drawing, by Passarotti ; the 
master of a ship, charmed by Homer's 
genius, intreats the poet to accompany 
him on his voyage, and Homer plays 
him a tune on his fiddle ! ! There is a 
couple of finely wrought b<is relics in 
wax, of the Italian school : Jupiter hurl* 
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ing dawn the Titans with his thunder* 
bolts, and Diana killing the children of 
Niobe. It is impossible to carry this art 
to a higher pitch of perfection. There 
is 2^in a- lovdy picture, by Raphael i 
Alexander offering his crown to Roxa^a^ 
Cujnds are swarming about her toilet^ 
table, and others are playing with the 
armour of tfee disarmed hero. A Cupid^ 
stealing into the helmet of the Macedo- 
nian hero, stretching out his head and 
arms, and creeping about with it on the 
ground^ is an idea equally pretty and 
singular. I am not a lover of allegories 
in particular ; but here I find Raphael 
has exhibited one, which, it is said, he 
formed after the great Greek painter 
Apelles; and which, considering its 
value in the sublimity of the art, really 
does honour to the poet. The subject 
is Calumny* Apelles, as Lucian says, 
was accused by a calumniator of having 
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joined in a conspiracy against king Pto- 
lemy,aild thcpainter revenged himself in 
the following manner. He painted Cre- 
dulity with JVlidas's ears, sitting between 
Ignorance and Suspicion ; she is soen giv* 
irig a very kind reception to Calumny, 
which is represented as a handsome 
rithly dressed woman, carrying a fire- 
brand tin her hand, and dragging Inno- 
cence after her by the hair. The latter 
lifts her hands and eyes towards heaven, 
calling for its protecting aid. In her 
train follows Envy, squinting, pale, and 
emaciated ; Envy is again attended by 
Deceit and Cunning, who are continu- 
ally occupied with decorating her. At 
last con^s Repentance, clad in sable 
weeds, to whom celestial Truth, in beau- 
teous nakedness, suddenly appears, and, 
at sight of her. Repentance tears her 
hair and gnaws her fingers. This per- 
formance is niost charmingly executed. 
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But the allegory would perhaps be stil 
more correct, if, in the room of Credu- 
Ktyv Malice^ Iriumphant on her throne, 
;were depicted, as it is properly she who 
always bids ^Calumny welcome. Credu- 
lity, however^ ought to be one of the! 
ladiei of her court, 

. The Passion of Christ, by Albert Du. 
rer, is distinguished by richness and pro* 
digious industry ; and so is a poor me« 
lancholy man, by Lucas of Ley den, by 
its great truth. Much ingenuity of art 
appears in an ivory bos reliefs by Van 
Opstal, representing the rape of the Sa- 
bine women ; and Lebrun's drawings of 
the heads of men and animals, by which 
he endeavours to prove the analogy of 
resemblance between both, are extremely 
ingenious. It is a curious idea of Le 
Poussin, who drew a philosopher, writ- 
ing his doctrine on the back of a youth. 
The miniatures, in large frames, are ex- 
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tremely interesting, as most of them re- 
present celebrated persons^ such as Peter 
the Great, Madame de Main tenon, Louis 
XIV,^ the poet Voiture, the Empress 
Maria Theresa, by the side of th^ hand* 
some gardener's daughter of Meudpn, 
the mistress of Louis ; Ninon de L*En. 
dos, by the side of Cardinal de Richlieu ; 
Madame de Sevigne, Queen Christina 
of Sweden ; Madame Deshoulieres, the 
poetess, and several hundred others. 
The curiosities of art, in precious stones, 
from the famous manufactory of Flo* 
rence, are very numerbus ; among these 
^are seven sumptuous tables of porphyry, 
marble, and lapis lazuli^ in which are 
figures of coral, muscles, vases, superb 
in-laid work. In the same manner are 
represented the port of Leghorn, temples, 
sepulchral stones, &c. The Etruscan 
vases are very valuable, being spoils 
from the library of the Vatican j they 
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are almost all described by Winkelmann, 
Passeri, and Montfaucon, 



3. GALLERY OF ANTIQUES, STATUES, 
BUSTS, BAS-RELIEFS. 

I CONCLUDE as I have begun ; that is 
to say, I communicate to the reader my 
feelings as well as I can, and forbid no 
one to feel differently, or not at all. En- 
tering this igallery, my sensation resem- 
bled, though feebly, that which I usually 
experience when I stand under the open, 
serene, and starry sky. With a reve- 
rence commanding deep emotion, you 
find yourself in the midst of two hun- 
dred and fifty monuments of Greek and 
Roman antiquity. One saloon is dedi- 
cated to the emperors, another to celo* 
brated men : this to Laocoon, that to 
Apollo, and a third to the Muses. Of 
these the admirsMe representations of 
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those different beings are the chief orna- 
xnent. 'i 

Let me walk about and relate. There 
stands a superb Diana of Parisian marble, 
which has been in France since the days 
of king Henry IV. at which time it was 
the only great work of art the country 
possessed. She appears to be angry, and 
suddenly seizes an arrow to protect a 
hind which fled under her bow. There is 
said to be a family resemblance between 
her and her brother the Apollo of Bel- 
vedere. I proceed farther to the statue 
of Julian the apostate, before which I 
remained longer than. before Diana, dis- 
regarding the danger of being laughed 
at by the amateurs. The latter only oc- 
cupies my fancy, the former my mind. 
Hail, thou great hero, so wrongly judged 
and branded with an odious surname by 
christian fanatical Thy virtues, thy phi- 
losophy, thy misfortunes, have for ever 
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made thee an object of reverence to 
every impartial man. The resemblance 
of his head with that of some medals is 
striking. So much the better! I am 
glad that Julian looked so. It is thought 
that the city of Paris caused this statue 
to be made during the emperor*s life in 
Greece, to have it erected in honour of 
a hero who loved Paris, within the walls 
of which he had assumed the purple, 
and which city he beautified, raised to 
the rank of a capital, and laid the foun* 
dation of its subsequent greatness. This 
statue lay forgotten in the repository of 
a statuary, of whom the government 
purchased it for the museum. 
. Let me pass this Nero, equally vain 
and cruel, who caused himself to be re- 
presented as 'victor in the Olympian games^ 
an honour which he is kno^^n to have 
valued more than the diadem. His 
head is a resemblance, but in his 9vdi« 



'\ 
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naryieatijres sdi/e statwary has . flattered 
him* Yon colossal statue of Melpomeney 
not Iwfc tbrfu twetwt ku hi^hy only at- 
tracts li»>^|>t;:by;/ilit*-gr^at size, and 
i3;iii>pQintTitf^^xfe»/, jbe^,inost resMyrk* 
abkriC«l»h7Qf M^iiquity* She originally 
d3ecoi^t3edfdBfii>fipqr'9 rthfatrc^ with, her 
other t^ts:$isters>;l A; sarcophagus in 
eiKcell9n^pretle^v<a|iotf pleases by tibte in- 
gemcru§rij[Ai^/r^Zri5^ini>f?ontf on each side 
are thfi;jrfjEM5,lniuses. J Calliope, the epic 
rouse, is ^mversing with Homer, and 
Erato, ^hemuse |^f pfhilosophy, with So* 
crateSf *A resting faun struck me on 
account 6f jitd being discovered in the 
country house of the good Marcus Au- 
relius, who has perhaps often derived 
pleasure from it. It is besides of great 
value as a monumeat of the arts^.as it 
is for good reasons supposed to he a 
copy of the faun in bronz«, by .Praxir 
teles, which was ik) £smQiis all over 
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Greece, as only to be called peribaetet^ 
L e. celebrated. 

Ariadne slumbering on the rock of 
Naxos, will probably not jNToduce so 
strong an impression on every one as 
it did on me ; for it is the same statue 
known by the name of Clec^atra (to 
which error a bracelet in the form of a 
serpent gave rise), sunihr to which 
there is an excellent copy on the land- 
ing-place in the palace of Michailow in 
Pctersburgh ; the same before which I 
saw and spoke to Paul I. for the last 
time, only twelve hours before his 
death. This recolleaion was the more 
lively, as the ruler of the country I was 
now in, resembles him in so many re«> 
spects. 

I must confess that the contents of 
the haU of the celebrated men were far 
n>ore interesting to me than the statues 
of all the gods and goddesses. Here we 

VOL. n. F 
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find Zenp, the chief of the stoics, and 
Demosthenes, . the prince of orators. 
The latter sits, enfolding a manuscript 
on his knee§, and seeros to be Jost in 
profound thought*. The . bending Jb- 
ii^rards of the upper lip appears conspi- 
cuous, a^d was probably the natural 
impedipnent which at first prevc;nted 
his speaking intelligibly^ Here stands 
Trajan, not as an emperor, but as a phi- 
Ibsopher ; there Sextu$, whose memory 
remains dear to^us as the uncle of Plu- 
tarch, but still more so as the teacher of 
the good Marcus Aurelius : here is Pho- 
cion, the most modest of heroes ; he is 
destitute of every kind of decoration : 
there Menander, the prince of modern c(h 
medy^ as the Greeks caUed him ; he sits 
and seems to repose himself. O, why 
has not time spared his writings, as it 
did this marble! At this moment they 
would be most welcome to usj for, 



Irom all wc know of th^, it appearsj 
that our modern Graculi Would proba«> 
Uy find themselves the more iit a loss 
to deny all taste to the Greeks. In a 
Uce posture with Menander, b the dra* 
matist Poddippos, an image of great and 
simple trtth. This figure represents a 
yoiitig debauchee, who ruined his healthy 
and that a man who taught the art of 
restoring it :* Alcibiades and Hippocrates. 
I rductantly quit this spot to hasten 
firther. What is more amiable than 
that beautiful maiden form, which is 
csilled Ceres^ because an innovator has 
been pleated to put ears of corn into her 
hand. More probably she once held a 
book, and represented the muse Clio. 
A superb Urania is worthy of being her 
neighbour, in which the delicacy 6f 
the cfai^l excites admiration. A Ro- 
man matroln', whose head is really a por* 
trait, creates veneration. She was found 

F 1 
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near TripoH, and is not only one of the 
most tasteful, but likewise, of the best 
presen^d tatiquesi What ia called the 
dying glaithffor (really a. non-Raman war* 
rior 6r barbarian^ a< the 'Romans usedto 
):att fc^eigtiefs, perhaps a . German xst 
Gaulf e^pking oni the field of iMEKttle}^ ;is 
stfficietitiy known^by a thottsand oo^pies 
3fid4n]^itiond# 'Itbelongsstatkosepro- 
dttetions i^hidi have xid influencitupCD 
ttle. lih^ same <:on£essioii I will make 
respecting the cdcbrated cTorso^; wA 
thus tioblirden my tonaci^cci ^ \rjil. 
■■■ ^ How charming i« the 'faun with Ihc 
'ife^t^Hpbts; his scfene laugh is xoiiU^ 
gkMis, hfs jtit^enile yi^ir'oi^^ehKpientiT lome 
theek ai^ shonlder sbiievwithrlhe ibs« 
tMofttielaliWhenoei:fes:;n2fpb&: SqntUly 
Charming is a yovng Rbihaoila^yr.'with 
a coki as it was woriti ia/.tUe brighft^^t 
times of theRomaneidptmi The heid 
is a portrait* Happy the father or hus« 
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band to whom such piire innocence 
belonged. Ferhapsthissl:atu& w^ an^« 
wtPj dedicated : to jome temple or pert 
haps the onunnent of. thn paternal inan^ 
WM. It k atrange^ that though you do 
not icel yourself created/to.gaze at aad 
ape others, you should ^ jthe s^me timi 
fed rather shy of publishing your c^« 
ni<;ia against the majority. ; l^m^ ag?M^ 
undw/ihe same predicament? rotpeo^iDg 
thp Venus :deMedidszsxd th& La^e^. 
Vxw can I' help it, that thjU Vcni^ 
appears* to .me Uke a very; pret;^y 
chambermaid^ whom the young mast^ 
df ^the^hcmse surprises .in the utmost 
4kfiabUle^, and who does not wish la 
earnest to* avoid his voluptuous looks i 
i&r ^etrs liave hdes bored in them, £r)9m 
iriuydi cosd^ ear*rings may have been 
suspended* The mark on her left arm 
plainly diews that she once wore the 
bracelet called S/i>i/i&€r. It is said to be 

'3 ' 
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in contemplation to. restore to her these 
ornameotS) to imitate fuUy the taste of 
the, ancients,y^hg loved to mix gold and 
marble.r iMy taste, however, is not of 
that kind*- The artist who created this 
Venus is said to- have been CleomeneSt 
and to have had a peculiar skill in xe- 
presenting beau tifulj women; so much 
soy thai Pliny mentions a Roman knight, 
who fell so desperately in love with one 
of his statues, that he died of . the pain 
of his passion. How can I help it, that 
tjiis Laococn inspires me with a -sen- 
sation like the man-^eater at Berka^ 
near Weimar, when ( saw him broken 
ttpon the wheel in my infancy, f^ Art^ 
sublime art !'' some wdU say«H.-I have 
every respect for art, but as I ^d not 
come hither to study anatomy, I psisson 
without prejudicing the opinion of any 
person, only let mc be allowed jmne^ 
whidi invariably consists^ in thhi tbat 
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iejfine arts ought only to be eniphyed on 
ne subjicts ; and that as the r^pr^senta*- 
ion of Gerstenberg's excellent Ugolinb 
rould give little pleasure trponthe stage, 
cither can Laocoon with his horrid ser* 
erits. In order to withdraw my fancy 
rom him, I remain before the statue 
>f the handsome youth, who is called 
^ris, because the innovator has put all 
pplein his hand ; yet he was really but 
'priest of the god Mithra, whose mys^ 
dries were celebrated in grottos. He 
7M really dug out of a cavern on the 
anks of the Tiber. The drapery of hi« 
^^rment is very tasteful, yet he is fat 
rbm Hring so highly finished as yon 
uperb youth, who was long taken for 
Xi Antinousi but upon discovering the 
nistake, was at one time called Theseus, 
t another the unbearded Hercules, and 
t another again Meleagcr, though he 
5 now pretty unanimousjiy pronounced 
F 4 
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to be Mercury. Be be who <be may^ 
certain it'iS) he is orve of the most attrac- 
tive curlbsitiesiii this richest ofcoUcc- 
tiQtts..l!lie proportion in ail his part^ 
is so bekmifoly that Poussin chiefly 
copied from him those of the human 
figure. The bewtifiil >i.eucothea, the 
nurse of 3<^chw, witb'her ruckling in 
her arms, has tirell ideserved immbrtadity 
Iff "Winketmann. 1 his group is ooe 
o# the mcist andeht Greek monmhcots 
tS art remaining. O I ^tdr ^ ^what^ gen- 
tfeness she smites upon . the infant ! 
ik^mothei' "StriU piss^her unnotioedfTr- 
But stop! J stand before the'Apoik^^f 
Bdvedetie; Md for thisTrtttee)^ ^diy 
kned dowii^ tanking my wtonishmwt 
aahd admiratieii ^th ail^tlieskillediaiid 
;iiiiskiUed-7in/thiSi noble vt.- Ye^fehis 
*ii4ng«il^HMrovert6ek t^ 'kerptat* Fy- 
^aotiAf«iiy Ins^tfae fatal^arrew^ fled 
tfrbb %fae^ hi^himtiy Ihfhb stUl>abdiK» 
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, the exertion ; 'imlignttioQ ait3 epthroned 
on his iipy.but confidence oEfvictory in 
his eye^ with joy at having-ireedDel- 
phoB of the monst^*' IJia.flight blocks 
ciiri in ringkts about his neck, tor > bear 
|[pd»e divine.diadeai* Roiy^d the right 
should^ han^ hk qtoiver suspended by 
a :TitibioD4 riith ssmdals .d^orate his 
feet^ '> :11ieK)5AM79 thrown back i displays 
-^very pact/ of his. divine fornix Ever 
inffiiig^youth^'iUobienes^, slendamdis^ 
ntf^;yi,/and!«iegacice, are itfi tahief com* 
pcmott fMkts. Y( ci^es, I re^dily^ pro$tMie 
tn^9sSS< >here^ ^ and ^ lament with ^ miu^y 
etslileriy that the. manner bi which tbis 
:ibofat ^o^ntperformtnee lias been ^* 
'fWcdy*pM¥ent»iitt being ae<m from all 
fidab^ Ta make amends for •this you 
rttt^* ii new: iiisoriptton,^ purporting^ 
Ifiar idiit ApdUo waa found 4t Antium 
^mb the dosdiof the fifteenth century ^w^s 
fAkicdliy Sto|ie Jufius^J^ iutheVati* 
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cto in the beginning of the Sixteenth 
centurjTy coiiquered in the fifth ^year of 
the republic by BonapaFtej and brought • 
hither in ithe eighth .year, and the first 
of his consulate* The names of the three' 
Consuls, and that of Lutien Bonaparte^ 
minister of the home department, are cn^ 
graven on the back; Pfeet dmost tempt-^ 
ed to say no more: for when the .snit 
appears. iilhe: start vanish* • But it were 
ungr^tetnl not' to mention <the 'su^t^* 
muses, adorning a 3ak>OQ bf^ their t2>wiif 
especially the fair Thalia j with hei^idrown 
of ever*grecni and her tambourin ;' both 
of which are allusive to hei* baccha«- 
nalian brigin, with her comic mask}' 
knd finally 'with her shepherd's pip^i 
being also the muse of piastorals. Glosie 
to her is a fine figure of Socrates, Wh6 
did not disdaini her jokes; a»d i bust of 
YhrgUv to whom ^hc was so^kind. At af 
link distance imripadis is ^seen sitting r 
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a Xjireek inscription on. tlw statue, con- 
tains not only the natne of tius iimnor'* 
tal tragedian^ but also a list of/ works. 

Among the many exceUentt and inte- 
refiling bost3 in this gallery^ Lxiame pan* 
ticuUrly tte colossial one of the Empe^ 
rcMT Adrian^dnd tfie bust of Nero, ridi» 
culously ;iul(H!n^ with a Baiat's glory, 
ajB^ ornament. which he ordered during^ 
h^' Ufe'timife tonbe struck on the coini9 
which ^rc his* e£Bgy ^ There tae many 
h<4(ea i^ 'thi3 stat;iie^ which were ;probably^ 
fi}}^jM^th;precipUB stones. .The bust 
of Commpdusi in; Hiarble is a great T9^. 
rity, as the people, justly abhorring 
hiif>4 destroyed all his monuments; the 
fine bust of Galba, and the striking re- 
semblance of Julia Mammsea, the ambi- 
tious mother of Alexander- Sevenis, &c» 
&p« Ttto beautiful dntiquc bath ^sciits 
are with ^pl^sure noticed^ fKurticularlf' 
if youirecoUect with a ^nufe^thatin «hdl 
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middle ages they served as a throne for 
the popes in the Catholic churches, and 
were only restored to profane antiquity 
by Pius Vtl The cqlossal statue of an 
Egyptian idol also deserves a look, part* 
)y for its rbaterials, being of alabaster, 
jMirtly for its rekote antiquity, as it pro- 
bably stood in the temple of Horus. If 
you have seen among jthc bas-reliefs An- 
tin'ous, the hunting Faun, and the charm* 
Ipg Child with the Coose, you have 
seen all that particularly captivateid my 
admiration. The Pallas of Velletri was 
not exhibited during my stay* 

CUSTOMS Ant> MANNERS OF THE 
PARISIANS. 

I. SATING AND DRINKING. 

Since the people of Paris have been 
m the halnt of sitting down to dmner 
between ais^ and leven o^dock in the 
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evening, the afternoon's luncheon {goUtf) 
has disappeared of course ; only school* 
boys,* farmers, and the inhabitants of 
some reniote provinces, still know the 
pleasing spectacle of a merry circle, cok> 
lecting round the busy housewife, at 
a table served with milk, fruit, &a 
What a life ! especially on the cheerful 
green ! Scenes of this kind ai^e still liked 
in Paris ; but it i^ only on th^. stage of 
the opera house. Tea has replace^ the af- 
ternoon's lunch : tea, however, is now a 
meal served between two and three 
o'clock in the morning, where every 
thing except this plant is to b^.found. 
Butcher's me^tt, game, frothing wines, 
punch, bishop, are the chief component 
parts of tea« In hofm^ pf th/egreat.towns 
pf , France, great luncheons *re .said to 
be still in vogue at christenings ; whon 
tl^ey ^^^ called collations., AU imagtnal^le 
dsMinties are lavished on this occasioo^ 
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but cvery*thing is served up cold. The- 
descripttoofi of an aiternOonN luncli, is 
8till to be found in the Ncuvelle ftilmst^ 
where Madame Wolmar has prepared 
one in her Elysium. At Paris the after* 
noon's lunch has even disappeared at the 
distribution of the prizes to the diligient 
y6ung students. An ambitious host 
would be at no small lbss,were he nbW- 
a^days requested suddenly to provide an 
elegant afternoon*s lunch. I have, how- 
*cver, been told, that in cases of enAer- 
gency it may be effected in the fdlow* 
ing style: 

A huge tart by Cauchois or Leblanc, 
is placed on the middle of the table, at 
both sides cheeses, and cream ^ Ai '^^- 
mlky or a la rose^ half whipt, half iced, 
and seasoned with pistachios. These 
articles arc to be provided by Mesdames 
Labour, or Lambert,who are deemed the 
best cream makers in F^tis. Six plates 
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surround tixc tart with^ the choicest 
fruks.from tth^yddow Fontaine. Place 
brwckes by J[^ySage at the four earners j 
Meringues a ia crewe from Benard $ cakes 
li./'^^/ij^ ami tartlets by Georges^ ^od 
fDP4iJers \>Y yaji} Roosznalen. In* fi&e» 
four; pyramids .must be raised in the cor* 
uecs of dry , or : liquid preserved fruit by 
Qudard and 9erthellemot ipefp^r cai^j 
zAA .nuf^dpdfnvn^ by Hemart.^ <;90&c* 
tio^ry, by Rougoty ju^d jeUi^ by JaQ- 
veL ^ut :^ tj^ej^; nice things would 
sucJ£ in thie. l:^roat, iff l^ey yi^ere not 
washed down withfrontignac from Tait 
le^r's, and , differ^snt liqueuns from Le- 
moine^ Among the latter o^ghttp be 
particularly . recommended the creme 
d^uirabie^ of which the maker's bill a$* 
sures the public^ that it is bottled velvet 
(du velours en iouteilles.^ Thift liquid ;Vel- 
vet is a real delicacy, botlf in flavour 
aad ta^e. I have ^xported;i»oiQt, wd 



several dainty friends of mine allow^ 
that they never drank any thing equal 
to it. It is a proverbial saying here; that 
bnakfist is for friends^ dinner belongs to 
ieliquette^ afternoon's luncb to cbiidren^ and 
s^per to Love / for its hour borders on 
the shepherd's houn The bustle of day 
is gone, business done, repose is inviting^ 
the wax candles diSiase a soft light, the 
women are then most amiable, for the 
hour of their unbounded Sway is ntgh^ 
for which reason many of them have 
taken a total leave of the sun. Happy 
he who can boast of belonging to a good 
woman at all timis of the day ; yet let 
him, whom the care of providing the 
means of subsistence immerses in the 
vulgar crowd during the day, seek re. 
freshment at night at the round table^ 
with a cheerful and a tender female 
neighbour. The muses too are propi- 
tious "at the evening meal. Whik the 
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xx>rk flies from the sparkling cham^^ 
pagne ; wit sallies forth ; boo mots rise 
like sky*rocket3 from all quarters ; every 
one is witty, aad commuqicates his wit; 
though he should only have collected it 
in the morning of that day. 

So it was at Paris, at least formerly* 
So it was at those celebrated suppers^ 
when courtiers, citizens, and learned 
mpn, associated together ; when equa^ 
lity reigned, and high rank was only to 
be distinguished by a finer taste, and a 
more graceful ease of manners : where 
the real ton of the world shewed how %o 
be tenderly mindful of the self-love of 
every guest ; and when the beauty and 
toast of the day, and the poet in fashion, 
were mixed with the all-powerful minis- 
ter and the minion of the court. 

Alas I The torrent of the revolution 
has swept all this away. Those suppers 
were rqplaced with fraternal meals, as 

vols* lU G 
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they were called, in the middle of the 
open street, at which presided the fra- 
ternity of Cain and . Abel : for there 
i^cver was less liberty and equality in 
France than . when those words weiJc 
inscribed on every house. Manners, 
wealth, dignities, good «nse and wit, 
all had taken a diflerent direction, and 
could the existing remains of those 
sotietics of old be hro^ught together, 
they would hardly find the genuine ion 
again. Suppers ar^ little cared for by 
the Parisians of ' the present day. And 
how should it be possible in a crty,wherc 
they dine in the evening, where the 
plays end at midnight, where the rage 
of gaming has broken loose in all com- 
panies, where the rich ^allo^'ing a few 
exceptions) are destitote of knowledge, 
where the women are without educa- 
tion, and where, (as a Parisian jour nai 
says) respect and polite deportment. 
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fegards et poHfesse) will ^oon be known 
only by name ? This judgment, ^ven 
by a nice observer, is severe, and for my 
part I cannot altogether subscribe to it ; 
having only visited a few of the best 
iiouses. 

In vain it has been attempted to re- 
place the suppers by tea ; they have no 
resemblance to each other ; nay, those 
costly tea parties, which are only to be 
found in the houses of the opulent, 
cesemUe nothings as they r^seinble all. 
Neither wit nor delicacy are to be found 
at these bastard meals ; there is no en- 
tertainment nor soup, no bon mot nor 
voast. We have copious dishes full of 
cold viands, as difficult to digest as the 
conversation of many a rude Mida8 
that has them placed before him. Ca- 
lenibourgs instead of wit ; quizzing in- 
stead of epigrams ; petulancy instead of 
mirth j and, to season the whole, a ton^ 

G 2 
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to which the remains of the ancient 
good societies find it utterly impossible 
to habituate themselves. Besides, an 
arrogance often prevails among them, 
which forms a strange contrast with re- 
publican sentiments. The Dukes and 
Peers of the monarchy were much mote 
polite than the army contractors of the 
republic. 

Suppers cannot possibly come in 
vogue again, unless manners and <:tis- 
toms should take a very different turn. 

A reasonable man can feel no other 
want than to lie down to rest at two 
o'clock in the morning ; but this is the 
very hour when people sit down to sup- 
per. The tea of the present day is also 
more pernicious to health than the sup- 
pers of old. Formerly people went to 
supper at ten o'clock, and rose at latest 
at twelve, not immediately to retire as 
the modern ton presaibes, but to re* 
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turn to the drawingrroorp^ when the 
servants were ordered away, and the en- 
tertainment became the more pleasant 
and cheerful. The minister and the 
court then passed under review ; anec- 
dotes of scandal were whispered, or an 
epigram or verse of the day rehearsed. 
.These were moments of intimacy, the 
most delightful for a man of sense, and 
an observer;, there seldom was anyv 
gaming. ' And what do they now ? The 
mind, as we see, has gained nothing by 
the change, nor have even the epicures 
been benefited by it. . 

Now I come to the breakfast. A 
dish of tea, or lime-tree blossom watei*, . 
or even milk coffee as it is fabricated in» 
the Parisian style, are no longer suffi- - 
oient to serve till dinner, which at pre- 
sent is later than supper used to be in*, 
the reign of Charles VII. Hence have: 
arisen the fork^ breakfasts ; (^dejeuners dJ 
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lafourcbette^) which were formerly dci?-' 
pised, and a$ a vulgar custom only left to 
common people and travellers. Now 
they are very usual in the houses of the 
rich in modern France. Business sel- 
dom begins before ten o'clock. Abour 
one the cloth is laid on a mdhogany 
table, and a number of dishes with cold* 
meat and great variety of wines are 
served. No warm dishes are suffered, 
with the exception at most of pigeons 
a la crapaudine^ fowls a la iartare^ petitet 
pattees aujus^ kidneys (a very favourite 
dish) and little sausages. But there are 
sallads, cold meat, ven?son and ham 
pies, and you commence with oysters 
from the celebrated rock of Cancale. 
ITie poor pensioner of state, and the 
sobc^r son of the muses certainly cannot 
afford such breakfasts. The income of 
the former would barely suffice for a 
week, and the fancy of the latter would 
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be overwhelmed with the weight of thie 
pasties. When Boileau sang : Horace d 
bu son soul quand it *ooit Us nwnades^ he 
surely did • not allude to the break- 
fasts of the present day. Too much 
temperance may indeed not refresh tha 
vital spif its, but too great a profusion of 
juicy messes stifle them entirely. But 
the votary of the muses must also have 
something to enable him to wait Ws 
dinner hour without murmuring; some- 
thing light yet solid, to satisfy the crav- 
ings of his appetite ; something palatable 
yet cheap ; compressing in a small space 
many satiating ingredients, yet without 
preventing the consumer from. doing 
honour to a dinner. This problem has 
been solved by chocolate. Twenty years 
ago it was only drunk by old peopU, but 
now by every one who is not rich 
enough to Uve high, or wishes to preu 
serve his natural cheerfulness of spirits. 
04 
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Frofti this it has happened, that this nee* 
tar, which was formerly only prepared 
in the apothecaries shops, or by two or 
three manufacturers of acloiowledged 
merit, is now imitated by so many 
bungkrs, that you have every momeni 
to dread being poisoned,, or at least all 
kinds of stomach complaints j for there 
are sorts of chocolate in Paris, for which 
they use every ingredient except cocoa- 
The best at present in that metropolis is 
furnished by one Bauve, Rue. St. Domi" 
nique^ "No. 1020. I have given his ad- 
dress particularly for the benefit of 
those who labour under consumptive 
or phthysical complaints, as the same 
person manufacturers, aa excellent cho- 
colate of health fof them. It is likewise 
to be. had genuine at the coflFee-house 
Corazza, in the Palais Royal. In many 
o|her coffee-houses it occasions nausea^ 
j^iR^re of the stomach, obstructiQns^. 
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^nd 2 whole catalogue of similar ailr 
jnents* 

The dinner is weB known to be the 
most important object of life, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five times in the year, 
particularly now that it is served in the 
evening, every face is seen to lengthen 
if it be delayed but a few minutes be- 
yond the appointed time ; but all coun- 
tenances brighten up as soon as the but- 
kr with a clean napkin on his arm steps^ 
in, saying the magic words, Madame est 
servie. After some ceremonies, which, 
many, however, shorten by putting 
names upon the {dates, and thus chainr 
their guests to neighbours whom they 
would not perhaps have chosen, the 
company sit down toa soup scalding hot^ 
because it must be so. Every palate 
seems^ to be lined with mosaic work, or 
ta be endowed with the faculty of the 
incombustible Spaniard, so little do jsgx 
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cibserv.e the sUghtest distortion of a 
single feature, while swallowing this 
liquid fire. Boulliy with hve-apple sauce 
{sauce aux thomates)^ or with aperitive 
mustard (a la moutarde aperitive)^ by the 
celebrated Mailhe, used very lately to 
be the solid foundation of every dinner; 
but now boiled beef has lost its credit, 
probably because the soup has previous- 
ly extracted its most nutritive part. 
While the relevesy which are served in- 
stead of soup, are carving, the company 
is regaled with entrees^ or side-dishes.* 

In the north of Europe we have car- 
vers who perform their office in a better 
and more relishing manner, and then 
send round the dishes, by which many 
useless ceremonies arc avoided. But at 

* It IS impossible to translate all the new- 
fangled French culinary technical terms, there 
beingy for the most part, no wdrds in our lan- 
giUlffi capable of expressing them. 
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Paris, cither the master of the house, or 
rfie guest before whom the dish happensr 
to be placed, carves and serves about. 
Thus no person can help himself, but 
must be satisfied with what is set before 
him. The^'roast meat must ht fumet^ 
a Rttle tainted, or just on the go. Of 
superior wines, you are presented with 
Champagne, Burgundy, and Bourdeaux. 
The entremets form a distinguished part 
of great dinners. Huge Thoulouse, 
Strasburgh, or Perigueux pasties are 
placed in the middle, and particular skill 
is required to serve them. Then come 
vegetables, rendered piquant ty every 
possible contrivance,' and at both ends 
of the table are placed creams and baked 
confectionary, particularly agreeable to 
the palates of ladies and children. These, 
however, are not valued by real epicures, 
who usually conclude their dinner with 
a roast. I should not omit to menticNk^ 
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that in all good houses^ there is a gr^ 
consumption of truffies^ which are often 
found in dishes where they are little ex- 
pected. They are likewise eaten by 
themselves in all manner of shapes. 

To this succeeds the desse»t, by which 
an able artist may gain great reputation,, 
since, to furnish it in a proper style of 
elegance, he must be a. confectioner, a 
painter, an architect, a statuary, and a 
florist. At some entertainments givea* 
at Paris, the dessert alone has cost twQ^ 
thousand louis d'ors* The epicures only 
feast their eyes on it, and eat at most a 
slice of Rochefort cheese. The ices and^ 
coffee must be excellent^ but the latter 
is rarely made in such a* manner as tO' 
retain the whole of its aromatic flavour,^, 
even in the best houses. You then 
drink a glass of liqueur by Lemoine^ 
which is the best next to the liqueur 
^ islesy and leaves for a long time au 
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after-taste resembling the perfumes of 
Arabia. 

If the reader has by this timeconceiv- 
ed a high idea of private living at Paris, 
he ought by no means to imagine that 
he would fere any worse at the houses 
of the better class of restmtratettri. 
Their accommodations are indeed some 
of the best that I am acquainted, with*. 
From four till seven o'clock in the afterw 
noon, and even at later hours, there is 
always to be found at their houses the 
greatest and most dainty variety of ready 
cfaressed victuals. You enter a very spa- 
cious saloon (sometimes communicating 
with several others) elegantly furnished*, 
and adorned with pier glasses and co- 
lumns. Small tables, for one <)r two 
persons, are placed close to the wall: 
these are so near to each other, that if 
you chuse you may talk to your neigh- 
b&uXj and yet m far distant that ym - 
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may if you please avoid entering into 
conversation. Smart waiters, with aprons 
as white as snow, run about by do2:ens. 
As soon as one of them perceives that 
you are inclined to sit down at one of 
the small tables, he presents a bill of fare 
( carte Jy containing a list of all the dishes 
and wines to be had, with the price of 
•jcach portion annexed; so that, should a 
perscm even not understand French, he 
may remain silent, and merely point out 
.with his finger what he would have. 
The waiter instantly fli^, and usually 
brings it in less than two minutes* 
Should a dish, however, be called £or, 
the entire preparation of which requires 
a little m6re time, the waiter then in- 
forms you the number of minutes you 
must wait. In the mean time you may 
call for another dish that is ready, ex* 
amine the company, or read the public 
papers, of which some of the most popo^ 
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ire always to be found on the table* 
ether a stranger eat much or little, 
>e dear'or cheap dishes, drink choice 
ommon wines, it makes no difFer- 
\y he will be served with equal ala- 
r, and with looks equally pleasing, 
en he has done, and ca&s for ^he 
(^carte payautej^ the waiter hastens 
\ the rapidity of lightning to the 
woman, called at Paris la Hmenadi^re^ 
iform her that the gentleman at the 
I number^ed «o and so wishes to pay. 
\ limonadicrc is a personindispensabljr 
issary for every coflfee-house and r^- 
f-ateur: she has an elevated, seit in a 
1 of pulpit, with pen and ink, and; a 
iber of •slips of ^paper. As soon as 
stomer entet'-s, she takes out a slip 
bim.; every thing iie calls for is re- 
ed to her by the waiter, and instant- 
oted down. It is easy to imagine 
often she is obliged togoJErom^OBc 
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bill to another, owing to the great num* 
ber of customers. When the bill is de- 
manded, she has nothing to do but to 
€um it upland thus every person, at the 
end of his repast, receives a written ao 
count, which he can compare with the 
printed bill of fare, to ascertain whether 
the prices charged in the former are all 
right. The limonadiire is usually sur- 
rounded with all the requisites for a des» 
9ert, and is often seated behind a bul- 
wark, as it were, of dishes full of fruit, 
creams, and preserves. 

I would recommend to every traveller 
to dine, at least once, at Grignon's, near 
the Palais Royal, not because his fare is 
superior to the others, but because he 
has two very pretty daughters, who per- 
form the functions of limonadieres in two 
different saloons, and are distinguished 
by such inexpressible modesty, that I 
could almost lay a wager they do not 
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know the looks of one in a hundred of 
Aeir daily customers, for their eyes are 
ast down with such obstinacy, that it 
b impossible for any longing look to 
put them out of countenance, and at 
the same time they perform their busi- 
ness with zeal and amiable naivete. 
Grignon's house is much frequented by 
Germans; the victuals are good, and 
the wines tolerable: his prices form the 
medium between those of his great and 
often insolent, and his little and often 
dirty colleagues* 

In order to give the reader an accu- 
rate idea of the excellent fare to be met 
idth at the houses of the best restaurC" 
teursj I will briefly mention the contents 
of one of their bills of fare, called carie^ 
I take them from Very's, in the Palais 
Royal, who, since the establishment of 
^Taudet, is no longer considered as the 
first. Imfrimis^ you have the choice of 

VOL. II. , H 
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nine different soups, which are followed 
by seven sorts of piest Those who do 
not like pies may have oysters at ten 
sous, or five pence English, per dozen ; 
and there are always women attending 
in the hall who do nothing but open 
them. The hors J'ceuvres (small cold 
dishes) arc^ twenty-five in number; 
among which are the famous pigs' feet 
of St. Menehoult, all sorts of pickled 
sea-fish, herb sallad, hogs' puddings, 
hams, and such like articles. Many are 
accustomed to lay a foundation with 
beef dressed in fourteen different ways; 
likewise beef steaks and roast beef. 
After laying a solid foundation, the bill 
offers you thirty-one entrees of wild and 
tame fowls, and twenty-eight of veal 
and mutton. The choice is difficult, 
particularly as a foreigner, not accus* 
tomcd to Paris, cannot always under- 
stand and translate into his own Ian- 
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guage the technical French appellations. 
What foreigner, for instance, would at 
first know what is meant by a mayonnaise 
de foulei^ a galatine de volatile^ a coteletie 
i la minute, or even an cpigramme d^ag- 
neau ? It often happens too, that, se- 
duced by some high-sounding name, 
you order something that does not af- 
terwards answer your expectation. This, 
however, is never the case with the fish, 
of which there are twenty-eight kinds ; 
carp, eels, cod, salmon, sturgeon, pike^ 
gudgeon, cabliau, mackarel, flounders, 
perch, cockles, trout, soles, &c. &c. all 
to be had in one day! It must be ac* 
knowlfedged that those who are fond of 
fish cannot fare badly at Paris. There 
is likewise abundance of roast: fifteen 
different sorts are to be had, the dearest 
of which are fat Normandy capons, red 
partridges, and snipes. Besides the 
roast, the entremSts, or side-dishes, ought 

H 2 
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not to be omitted ; they are very nume- 
rous, and tempt the a|^tke under forty- 
eight different forms. There ai?e also 
all kinds of vegetables, whether in sea-^^ 
son or not; asparagus and green peas 
are always at command ; there are eggs 
and pancakes dressed in various ways, 
jellies and creams, macaronies and truf- 
fles in champagne, champignons and 
craws, cherries and apricots. A great 
eater, were his appetite ever so vora- 
cious, cannot rise from table hungry: 
but should he still h^ve a little room 
left, thirty-one different articles of des- 
sert will afford him an opportunity of 
filling it up ; if he be not (as great eat- 
ers should be) fond of sweet things, pre- 
serves, confectionary, fresh and dried 
fruit, &c. he will not refuse a slice of 
fromage de Rochefort^ de Brie^ de Neuf" 
chatelj or even of Cheshire. He may 
abundantly moisten his solids with 
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twenty-two sorts of red, and seventeen 
of white wine^ being perfectly at liberty 
to chuse either a bottle of good, ordi- 
nary table wine, for an English shilling, 
or one of clos vougeot at eight shillings. 
-Seven kinds of liqueur wines then await 
hiro; these are, however, drnnk only 
out of small glasses ; and after taking 
his coffee^, he has the option of ^ixteefl 
sorts of liqueurs J and is at liberty to se- 
lect that Avhich he thinks most worthy 
of terminating the whole repast. 

Sumptuously and plentifully as the 
first restaurateurs are provided, let no 
one imaginje that even these axe extra- 
vagantly dear^ I have often dined at 
Very*^; andeven at Naudet's, and chosen 
four i or five nice dishes, for it is scarcely 
possible to partake of more. These, in- 
chiding some good wine^ seldom cost 
more, thaa two dollars (eight shillings). 
If you. dme with a friend, you have the 
H3 
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pleasure of tasting double tHc number 
of dishes, as both take but one portion 
at a time. The wine is usually brought 
in whole bottles; but if a person drinks 
only half, he pays for no more. 

Whoever wishes or is obligedi:o live 
with economy, may likewise be easily 
accommodated* There are many restau* 
rateurs who give dinners for forty or 
even for thirty-six sous ; soup, bouilli^ 
two other dishes of meat, a side-dish, 
bread ad libitum^ something by way of 
dessert, and a bottle of very drinkable 
table wine. There is no occasion to 
confine yourself to any particular items 
in the bill of fare, but you have thj5 
choice of between fifteen and twenty 
different articles. I tried once or twice 
to dine in this cheap manner ; for ex* 
ample, at the Parthenope^ in the Palais 
Royal; and I must acknowledge that 
though a dainty person would perhaps 



not be fully gratified, yet a ^obcr man 
of busmess would deem the fieure quite 
sufficient. I can scarcely conceive how 
it is possible for such a small price to 
afford so many good, though plain, fa- 
mily dishes. 

For persons of the poorer sort, I will 
here add a few more addresses of cheap 
houses, though I have not been at them 
myself. Letellierj rue St. Honorcj gives 
soup, four dishes, a dessert, bread, and 
a pint of wine, for thirty-six sous. 
Another person in the Palais Royal, No. 
643, offers the same, one dish except- 
ed, for only twenty-five sous (scarcely 
lliirtcen pence). His bill of fare bears 
the following inscription : Come and dini 
for one livrejive sous a head* 

1 cannot conclude this subject with^ 
out mentioning one place, which the 
remembrance of French friendship, hos* 
pitulity, wit and gaiety, will never puffer 

H 4 
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ine to forget; I meaq the cabaret (pub- 
lie house) the sign of the Rock rf Can- 
tale. Let none be shocked at the vulgar 
appellation of a public-house; the land- 
lord was too prudent to assume any 
other. Very genteel and fashionable 
people frequent this house, which affords 
the best oysters and sea fish of any in 
Paris. He likewise gives good dinners, 
in small, separate rooms, where you 
may be alone with a select party of con- 
vivial friends* This advantage may 
likewise be enjoyed at many of the re- 
staurateurs* Hither I frequently went 
with my friends, the comic poets, BouU- 
ly, Duval, Arnault, (author of Marius 
a Minturne) Andrieux, Picard, Loug* 
champs, the interesting Talma, the ho- 
nest and jovial Michot, and many 
others, spending the merry hours, sea- 
soned with wit and effusions of geniu§. 
It was here that I was initiated into the 
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profound mysteries oi xht Calembourgj 
where no political cloud dtrst "di^urb 
the heavetis, which we stormefd with 
corks from bottles of champagne. Mean- 
while, I cannot forbear noticing the re- 
mark once made by a person, " that 
our company was at that moment per- 
haps the only merry one in all Paris.** t 

JDRESS. 

I WILL begin this subject with intro- 
ducing a ludicrous conversation which 
Madame de Genlis either invented or 
overheard. A woman, who formerly 
followed the business of a hoop-maker, 
and a ci-devant stay-maker, accidentally 
met on a bench in the garden of the 
Thuileries; the former addressed the 
latter as follows. 

Hoop-maker. Do you live in this part 
of the town, Sir? 
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Stay-maker. Yes, Madam, and you 
too, I suppose ? 

H. Ahl I had once a numerous ac- 
quaintance here, and kept the shop with 
the sign of the golden hoop. 

S. What, that shop on the right hand, 
where ladies hoop-petticoats used to be 
sold? 

H. The very same. We kept it from 
father to child for fifty-six years. — But 
since the revolution— 

5. Why, yes! j^dieu faniers^* ^en^ 
danges sontfaltes^ as the song says. I am 
in the same predicament. I was ladies* 
taylor, made stays, and iiry wife caps, i 
la carcasse. 

if. ..(Sighing) Ah! If you compare 
those times with these — 

- * A play upon words incapable of being trans- 
lated. Pankr signifies both a basket and a hoop- 
; petticoat. 
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S. What a difference ! 

H. (Looking at a young female pass- 
ing by) Lord! only see that figure! 

S. What, the lady in the lawn gown ? 

H. Yes! In March! a lawri gown just 
over her shift. 

5. Nay, that is done even in January • 

H. Does she not look like a bundle 
of sticks? And only sec how close her 
dress sits to her body. 

S. Tighter than a pair of breeches. 

H. (Holding her fan before her face) 
Fie! O fiel 

S* Why, the very children ape this 
nonsense. I yesterday saw my daughter, 
a child of six years old, playing with her 
jsister, when she, all at once, took the 
train of her gown, together with her 
shift, and threw them over her head. 
" What are you doing there, hussy?" 
said L Je me drappe — ^I am putting on 
ixny drapery, was her answer. 
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H. Nay, thisi is mere childish simpli- 
city. 

S. So it is*. Our girls and young wo- 
men have an excuse for every thing. 
They represent Greeks, or statues, or 
arrange their drapery. They will weai 
nothing but the fiaest muslins, without 
any starch. ' = » , , 

H. Alas 1 starching i^ quite out of fa- 
shion! Yet it looked so pr^ty to see 
gauze and stuffs so well stiffened, that 
they felt like paper* I had an aUnt who 
formerly starched for all the ladies of 
the court, and now, notwithstanding 
her genius at starching, she has not a 
morsel of bread to eat. 

5. Very natural;; for the dresses of 
our present ladies must absolutely be 
like a wet cloth, because it sticks the 
closer. I may yet live to see them finish 
their toilet with bathing, instead of be- 
ginning with it. They will jump, com* 
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pletely dressed, into the bathing machine. 
Besides, they already wash their hair, 
instead of having it dressed; and they 
will assuredly not stop here. 

H. Aye, aye, all the rest will follow 
the head. But it requires no great skill 
td throw yourself into water when you 
have nothing but a shift on your back# 

S. What would be the consequences ? 
There would be no occasion for laun- 
dresses. 

H. Terrible! terrible indeed! I have 
myself two daughters who are laun- 
dresses. 

S. And I a son who is a hair-dresser. 
You may easily guess what profit is to 
be obtained by cropping ^ la Titus. And 
then the starch-maker, my son-in-law. 

if. Ah ! lackaday ! powder is not wora 
either now-a-days. 

S. You will allow that this state of 
things cannot last. 
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. H. What can the government be 
about? 

S. God knows ! But I say, if stays and 
hoops are not introduced again into 
France, farewell to morals. 
H. That's as clear as the sun, 
S. O the excellent old costume! it was 
invented to keep women of too melting 
a character a little within bounds. If a 
young lady had two large pockets, 
weighing five or six pounds, heels to her 
shoes four inches high, a good stout 
pair of stays like a coat of mail, a hoop- 
petticoat six yards in Circumference, a 
head-dress two feet in height, a gown of 
stuflF as thick as leather, a stiff collar 
with brass wire, in which her head was 
so. pilloried up that she could move it 
neither to the right nor to the left, a 
nosegay at her bosom larger than her 
head, diamond ear-rings broader than 
her hafidj if a lady, I say, were dressed 
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in this manner, she would be obliged to 
lay aside that levity in her air and man- 
ners which now so universally prevails. 

H. Yes, truly, a lady was in those 
times, as it were, shut up in a citadel : 
by these means the most wanton of them 
kept the men at a certain distance. 

S. Yes, indeed, for if she had at- 
tempted to violate decorum, she would 
have run the risk in the first place of 
breaking her neck, in the second of 
ruffling her starched lace, and in the 
third of shaking all the powder out of 
her frizzled patej instead of this, they 
now-r- 

H. O, now they may do what they 
please, and nobody v^iil even perceive 
it. But how is it possible that fathers, 
mothers, and husbands, should permit 
them to undress themselves in this man*- 
ner ? 

5. I have nothing to reproach myself 



with J for as soon as they began to in^ 
troducc boddices only, instead of whale- 
bone stays, I immediately prophesied the 
revolution. 

H. So did I when they began to di- 
minish the hoops. The worst of all is, 
that the public don't seem sorry for the 
change. 

In this manner they continued to con- 
verse for some time, till, at length, they 
resolved to present a petition to the Go- 
vernment, and if it did not att jnd to 
their request, they would declare it to 
be absurd. 

The above conversation describes in a 
striking manner the present fashion of 
dressing, which is certainly the most 
tempting that Satan could have invent- 
ed to attract the voluptuous eye of men. 
The clothes now called decent, no girl 
of the town would formerly have been, 
allowed to wear in public. If this goes 
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on, and why should it not, our great 
great gfand-children, a century hence, 
will be able to clothe their daughters at 
a trifling expcnce. The idea that those 
descendants will perhaps wear only 
aprons of fig-leaves, may now appear 
ludicrous: but, pray, is the diflerence 
between the present transparent chemise$ 
and a fig-leaf greater than that between, 
the former and the hoop-petticoats of 
old ? I think not, and therefore hope 
that, with God's assistance, we shall 
bring things still farther. 

Some peevish hypochondriacs arc in- 
deed of opinion that, in this case, we 
must implore heaven to grant us a 
change of our terrestrial globe, under 
the idea that a milder climate nAiy prove 
more propitious to naked beauty.- But 
I really think that people make too 
much fuss about the present nakexl 
mode of dressing, and its prejudicial in- 

VOL. 11. I 



fluence upon health. Man and potatoes 
may be inured to any thing. In the 
conflict of the fair sex with the incle- 
mency of the weather, I have seen won- 
ders of vaknir performed in Paris, 
Health is now the fashion ; no lady is 
heard to complain of a current of air, or 
such like inconveniencies 5 their heads 
are never troubled with vapours; the 
belles are all fresh and healthy, eat and 
drink with a good appetite, and spoil no 
company by complaining of the sick 
headache. Indeed, these advantages 
ought likewise to be appreciated; and 
if it be recollected that twenty or thirty 
years ago one could not go on a party of 
pleasure, with the assurance of enjoying 
it,' because the females were always ac- 
companied with as many ailments as 
Cupids, we ought now to prize them for 
beingso much the better for the change. 
Rou^e is no longer used 4 white paioir 
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is'fer tnore interesting. A white paint- 
ed Parisian lady is compared to a por- 
trait of Psyche, by Gerrard; and this 
fashion of painting is called a la Psyche. 
Thus the ladies make use only of white 
psunt, and leave the red to the gentlemen!! 
Yes, to the gentlemen! Yonder T/////, 
who aflFects so much simplicity, who has 
4>anished powder, perfumes and silk 
clothes, preserves exactly the most eflfc- 
minate part of the old fashions; that 
florid colour, which makes such an ex- 
cdlent contrast with his black wig, is 
.artificial. 

For her morning toilet, immediately 
after th^ bath, a Parisian lady requires 
savon des sultanes^ (sultana soap) ekmelek^ 
(essence ,of roses) hnile antique \ and 
above all. Demoiselle Matthieu*s lotion^ 
which, doubtless, makes the old young 
and the ugly handsome. To her dress 
ev^ry part of the world must contri- 
I 2 
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butc ; English cloth, Egyptian shawls, 
Irish shoes, Roman sandals, Indian mus- 
lins, Mechlin lace, Lyons embroidery, 
Turin silks. The head is ornamented 
with a periwig a la Titus, a chignon, a Id 
Nina, or a cap au repeniir d^Eulalie. 
Some time since, the ladies borrowed 
cloth dresses and gaiters from the gen- 
tlemen, who in their turn robbed them 
of their white hats, which, however, 
did not long continue in fashion. The 
curls of the hair are no longer ungrate- 
fully left without a name ; there are 
now moral, religious, and sentimental curls* 
The latter, however, are no longer in 
fashion, and the tufts of hair on the 
crown of the head, being called fempe- 
rament, it lately afforded a wit the op- 
portunity of making the following bon 
mot : Nosfemmes ont quittes Ics sentimens, 
elles n^ont plus que du temperament — " Our 
ladies have renounced sentiment, and 
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have now nothing left but tempera- 
ment." Others call this tuft a coup de 
verity or gust of wind; inferring that it 
arose from a gust of wind at the same 
time from before and behind. Those 
ladies only are (Tun certain genre^ who 
wear kerseymere shawls and lace veils ; 
the rest belong to the especcs. The 
grande parure is very simple ; no paint, 
HO powder, the hair a little in disorder, 
a diadem of brilliants, a lace tunic, no 
hoop petticoat, no veil, but only flowers* 
Of the court-dress I have already spoken* 
At the second consul's, among many 
ladies elegantly dressed, I saw Madame 
Talleyrand, in an upper robe of black- 
velvet, resembling a riding habit ; and 
on her head she wore a kind of travels 
ling hat, at least so it appeared to me; 
and certain it is, that she greatly distin- 
guished herself from the rest. 
A petite mailresse^ says a. wag,^,wants 
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every year 365 head-dresses, and 23 
many pair of shoes, 600 dresses and 
1 2 shifts^ Her furniture must be Gre- 
cian, Roman, Etruscan, Turkish, Arabic, 
Chinese, Persian, Egyptian, English, and 
Gothic, but by no means French. This 
furniture ought to cost 50,000 francs 
per annum, the bed excepted, which 
alone requires 20,000 francs. Thirty 
thousand more must be expended for 
boxes at the play-house, and the inser- 
tion of paragraphs in the journals, and 
in acts of beneficence only one hun- 
dred ! t 

Since shifts have ceased to be in fe- 
shion, a genteel or brilliant equipage is 
one of the first requisites. The word 
carasse (carriage) is become quite obso- 
lete. In the morning the female fashion- 
ables drive out in a curricle ; in the 
evening in a diligence, which is now hung 
very law. They take an airing in the 
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country in a tape-culy go to the play in 
a berlirij to public entertainments in a 
chariot^ to creditors in a dcmUfortune^ to 
tlieir husbands in a dormeuiCy and to their 
paramours in a diligetice, Those ladies, 
who are so extremely unfortunate as to 
have no equipage, walk in the morning 
in an Amazon habit, with a kind of 
hussar- cap, and laced half-boots. Some 
time ago it was the fashion to carry a 
book in their hands, as if with the in- 
tention of sitting down beneath some 
tree to read. Furs are again in request, 
and even muffs, which form a strange 
contrast with the rest of their dress, de- 
dicated to the zephyrs. 

Ridicules are no longer to be met with, 
on which account the embarrassment 
for the pocket-handkerchief is rendered 
the more striking. A mother once ask- 
ed her daughter : *' Why do you suffer 
that huge overgrown fellow, who looks 
I 4 
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Kke a model in a church- steeple, to be 
continually following you ?*' — " Lord?' 
replied the daughter, " I must blow my 
nose, must net I ?'' (He actually carried 
her handkerchief.) 

Notwithstanding thisragefor fashions, 
there is still a quarter or district of Paris, 
the inhabitants of which are but little 
acquainted with them ; I mean the Mc^ 
rais. That quarter is inhabited by per- 
sons who are not in easy circumstances; 
their dress is characterized by decency 
and plainness, and among them are to 
be found modest and virtuous females, 
whom nobody will marry. Those fa* 
milies, however, whose circumstances 
improve, and especially young people, 
who find the ton there too stiff and foi> 
mal, soon quit this quarter, which they 
chose for cheapness. 

The art of a tailot^ now consists irt 
sewing together five or six sacks, whieh 
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are called waistcoats and breeches. I 
still remember the time when the assist- 
ance of two persons was required to 
work you into a pair of breeches ; now 
they are made so loose as to shake about 
the thighs. Pantaloons are but little 
worn at present ; and great-coats, with 
several capes, are left to the lackeys. 
Hats, with white feathcFs, belong exclu- 
sively to livery-servants ; those of theij 
masters must be black. Half negligee^ 
m which the slave of fashion appears 
on the stage, is a round, broad-brim- 
med, Dutch hat, velvet breeches of 
the colour of faded leaves (a kind of 
stuff formerly worn only by tinkers and 
mountaineers), boots a la Suworrow, 
with yellow topa, a coat that cannot be 
buttoned without difficulty, in order to 
shew the shape, and a great number of 
waistcoats, the more the better. Thus- 
one looks like a ^aUlassa, another like 21 
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hackney-coachman, this like a jockey, 
that like a post-boy, and thus, too, the gen- 
tlemen find their mirror in each other. 

The elegants^ or beaux, are now di- 
vided into two classes ; the one being 
that just described, the other wearing 
a black coat, waistcoat, and breeches, 
. white silk stockings, shoes and buckles, 
bags and swords. The former give the 
Ion in the morning at the dejeuners a la 
fourchette^ at the diners sans cercfiionie^ in 
the Bois de Buulogne^ in the streets, and in 
the boudoirs; the latter at the grands 
diners^ at balls, tea-parties, assemblies, or 
salles de compagnie^ &c. &c. 

The gentlemen likewise patch their 
dress together from all parts of the 
globe: Holland linen, Prussian hats, 
Russian boots, English waistcoats. In 
their great-coats they have small pockets 
Bear the breast, which have usurped the 
name of ridicules^ because, since those 
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hagp were banished, they have been used 
for holdmg the ladies' pocket-handker- 
chiefs and opera-glasses. The queues 
are not fastened to the cropped hair, but 
stuck into the collar of the coat, so that, 
if the young gentlemen happen to stoop, 
a vacancy appears between the hair and 
the queue. 

One of the principal occupations of 
the young people, of both sexes, is to 
pat and rub up the tufts of hair on the 
crown of the head, just as cats and 
squirrels pass their paws over their heads* 
However easy this mode of wearing the 
hair may appear, still the hair-dresser 
'continues to be an important chafracter 
in the state. All hair-dressers are now 
styled artists. In their shops are gene- 
rally exhibited a number of wax-busts, 
Greek and Roman ; the men usually re- 
sembling Bonaparte. One of these ar-* 
lists, in order to arrange a head, as it is 
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called, surveys the object from every 
side, bids the owner of the head look up 
to the sky, then down to the ground, 
and then straight forward ; makes him 
walk, dance, blow his nose, &c. " Mon^ 
** sieur^^ says he, at last, " c^est assez'y* 
k is enough, I know what you want, 
a mixture of Titus, Caracalla, and Ald- 
biades. Look at this bust ) this little 
Titus curl is extremely kind^ but it is of 
the utmost moment to blend with it the 
stern severity of this curl of Caracalla j 
and, to render it more lively, we will 
add a coquettish little curl of Alcibiades* 
Lord, Sir ! where were you before you 
entered this gallery? A barbarian has 
horribly mutilated your hair : its com- 
plexion is a pale pouce^ a happy ugliness. 
This is the very antique colour. Your 
eyes are hlsick a /aire plaisir^ your hair 
black a /aire horreur.^^ 

Enough. I shall conclude with thia 
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general rule (whether it be still at this 
moment in force, God knows), who- 
ever wishes to pass for an elegant at Paris^ 
must have his hair dressed by ^rmand, 
his coat made by Catel, his breeches by 
Henry, and his shoes by j4stley. But he 
who does not care to figure in such a 
manner, among such people, may go in 
his ordinary clothes, or what he has 
brought with him, wTicr ever he likes. 
Nobody will notice it. The best method 
of making your way is to wear an uni- 
form. Almost every person wears them:; 
even civil uniforms, which are very dif- 
ferent, and, in general, elegantly en>- 
broidered with gold or silver. The uni- 
form of the National Institute is particu- 
larly distinguished by taste and plain- 
ness, being dark grey, -embroidered witjh 
green laureUspri^. ^.. ;g7rs 
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ATTEMPTS AT MAtRIMONIAL MATCHES^ 

A WEEK seldom passes ^at Paris, in 
^which £requcsit attempts are not made 
Iby gentlemen, aoid sometimes even bf 
lladies, through the medium of the public 
papers^ to meet with a partner. Wh^^ 
ther th^ are often succe^s&il caniK)t be 
:;ascertained } but that they are some- 
times attended with success may be in- 
ierre4» ^ otherwise recourse would no4: 
.•so often be had to the same channel. 
The object is not always what is really 
called marriage J and the advertisements 
are frequently expressed in equivocal 
terms. I shall introduce some examples, 
which cannot fattof being interesting to 
tbe observer of manners. 

*• A bachelor of forty, versed in lite-^ 
rature, a cheerful companion, of pleasing 
manners, good family ^ and in tolerably 
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fasy circumstances, wishes to meet with 
a maiden fctdy, or widow, without chil- 
dren, from twenty. six to thirty-four 
years of age, well-bred, intelligent, and 
without property, to be united (d s^unir)^ 
and to Hvc happily together/* 

Docs this unite signify to marry? I 
"don't know. At any rate one cannot 
help observing what stress the French 
again lay upon being of a good family. 

"A man, thirty-eight years old, who 
is his own master, &c &c. wishes to find 
a lady who has some property, and 
would join in company with him.'* The 
word marry is again eluded here. 

** A healthy widower, sixty years old, 
without children, possessing a yearly in- 
come of 1400 francs, and w^io has for 
these ten years inhabited neat apartments 
near the Thuileries, seeks a lady of a 
•suitable age^ of agreeable temper^ and 
:8ome property,lo wliom he might make 
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, such proposals, as would be acceptable; 
or he ii willing to receive proposals from 
her. His sole aim is their mutual hap« 
piness." This old Ck)rydon, likewise, 
is careful not to mention matrimony^ 
He, too, like the former, makes it a con* 
dition that the lady must not be poor. 
For the rest, it is worthy of remark that 
he boasts of his lodgings being near the 
Thuileries, a circumstance particiUarly 
tempting to a French woman. 

*' A young widow, in every respect 
interesting, both with regard to charac* 
ter, personal accomplishments, and edu« 
cation, having lost her fortune, wishes 
to keep company with a single person.'* 
That, by this single person, a man is 
meant, is plain, from her praising her 
figure, which, if it had been addressed 
to females, would have been superfluous, 
perhaps even prejudiciaL 

^* A single youn^ lady, thirty years .of 
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of good famOy, with 16,000 francs^ 
ft pretty considerable property in 
»bles, wishes for a legitimate union 
unir /egttimcmentjj with a man be^ 
a thirty and forty-five years of age, 
has a situation in some office, or 
sses some property." At last here 
e who wishes for a legitimate unietu 
as the word kgiiimement must be 
d next to im/r, to ikhew this legiti- 
r, it is clear that all the others, who 
been speaking of unien and unite^ 
rot this addition, could not have 
unony in view. We see, at leasts 
this example, how far a female, 
16,000 francs, may be brought, if 
)wns herself to be thirty years old^ 
is of course forty. 

A man, sixty-three years old, in 
I health, and a widower, without 
ren, wishes to become acquainted 
a lady (endowed with all the qua* 

)L. II. K 



XADIES OF PLEASURE, AND OTHERS. 0f 
THAT DESCRIPTION. 

The frail sisterhood are not only as 
numerous at present as they were befcM^ 
the revolution, but their number ap- 
pears to have increased considerably. 
Now, indeed,' they are allowed to carry 
on their work of darkness only by night, 
and the lewd tenants of the Palais Royal 
have permission to stroll about, only 
after dark, under the arcades of the pa- 
lace. They are then to be seen sallying 
forth in swarms from their holes, and 
exposing their naked charms in all wea- 
thers. It h inconceivable how these 
poor wretches can preserve their health 
even for a week together. They have 
absolutely nothing on their backs but a 
very fine dress, which is as white -af 
snow, and fits extremely tight4 Under 



tlus they probably wear no shift, as the 
latter would, at least, be rendered per- 
ceptible by some folds, since these girls 
are often seen in long rows, walking 
under the well-Kghted piazzas or arcades, 
and drawing, their thin (Jress tight be- 
hind them^ that nothing of their shape 
may be lost* Add to this, that their 
bosoms ape uncovered almost cjown to 
the navel, and their legs to above the 
calves, and you will scarcely be able to 
conceive how they hold it cut for six 
hours in December. Under the arcades 
they have, indeed, some protection from 
the inclemency of the weather, where 
ihey may walk and stand under cover j. 
but they seem to disregard it, and bid 
defiance to all incouveniencies in the 
open streets^ if they think they can ex- 
hibit their allurements to greater ad* 
vantage.. 
•This sort of game is certainly ex- 
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tremely abundant .at the corners of Ria 

fori jieyerjjlrft j:hiq Pal<^.^Qy4 .W. W 
cveni^g^ without findLpg^yfl^^ 
of theip in tlvpse quarter?.; ^n4;)?¥ce, 
when J took the^troxibl^e, | cQiifltei^no 
Jess than fourtjeen on the jsamej ^pp^ 
A drizzling rain was falling ^t the,time^ 
and the street was viery,J5middy^:bl*t 
none of the girls offered tp; stir. I thic^^ 
however, that they. are npt sp.importj^u 
nate as they were thirteen years ago. , It 
is only where it kdarjc that .they ^pcal?. to 
those who pass by J near the Jaaips. tfaey 
merely expose themselyes ,as ^t were f&t 
shew. Of all the fourteen whom L i^^tir.. 
tioned above, there*was but. one .who 
ventured . to lean on my arip, and.beg 
me to take, ha: intp niy jfur because jit 
was very cold., This I i^hould readily 
have beli.eyed, withoi^t her swearing. 9ja. 
oath.} but , s|ip jsooa , }pff^^^ her l\9Jd, 
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^hen I drily aiis^ered: "No, Made- 
moiseUe.^*'Thfe only liberty 'ti^ 
on siich^ bcda^bm,* is to iriake the half- 
bantering tejirokch : '«Ti?f?jV/i'x WtieU^*. 
HKirteen yeaVs agb tfiey w^re '£6 bold^ 
that tht-ee or four of thehi 'together 
would surround any one that passfed; 
and, in spite oiF his rehictante, wduM 
forcibly detain hitti several minutes. Oh 
this actount it might then have beeti 
more lawful to repel them with rude- 
ness : now the case is quite different I 
would advise no person to treat this 
dass of female citizens with incivility. 
They immcdiktely call the guard, who 
seem to have orders to protect them as 
much as possible ; for I once happened 
tb be present at an affair of this kind, 
where a young man, though he solemnly 
protested his innocence, wa^ taken into' 
custody, and carried rtff by the police" 
guard, in consequence 6f a bombinatibn 
K4 
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ef these ^rls, who were too inSli 
him. 

Among many hundred females a 
description, I have scarcely seen five 
were hiandsome. Before the revoli 
there were many fine faces exhib 
the sign of modesty, but now the 
all the very picture of impudence 
vulgarity. Matiy negro-women, at 
sent, spoil the trade of these Pai 
ladies^ and their black skins peep 
beneath their white dresses like fli 
a milk-pot ; but, if I am not mist: 
thferc is still a remnant of modesty 
in them« Their attitude, in public 
posure, expresses a sentiment of sh 
while their white sisters pass by chs 
ing and laughing. Perhaps it may 
ceed from their seldom finding adnr 
of thdr sooty charms. 

What shocked me the most was 
infantile appearance of many of 
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unfortunates ; the eldest among them 
had certainly not passed her eighteenth 
year, and the youngest — O God ! — Be- 
ing once in the garden of the Palais 
Royal, I met a child about twelve years 
eid : it was in the dusk of the evening; 
she was walking with her eyes fixed on 
the ground, and I had.no idea of her be* 
longing to that description of females ; 
biit an elderly, corpulent woman, who 
was about ten yards behind her, stopped 
me, and pointing at the little creature,^ 
said : "** Voila^ Monsieur, ma debutante.^* I 
could scarcely refrain from spitting in 
the wretches face. 

The better dass of the frail sisterhood 
appear now, as formerly, at the Theatre 
Montansier, where they take boxes at a 
considerable price* Each sits singly in 
her box, and not several together ; and, 
in proportion to the per centagr she 
pays to the procuress of a box-keeper^ 
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the latter introduces dtiitdiners to her. 
Between ther acts, those whb'^iri not 'en* 
gaged f6r the hight wilk^BbUtiri a'fihe 
large 'hall c^tift^er^ ^«*ei-i- they shfew 
themselves, %ind are hired; '^hfle 1 Was 
at Paris, a'i)attle one-nigftt' tbbk^jllacelifi 
this hall between twa jealoto fenialfes, 
whi«h lermi^ted ifli thtk tearing iit 
pieces each othbr-u eldthfeiy '^Jrhicb '^erc 
at first extremely thin and- iiiry. " Thi^ 
circumstance^ wMcfr %^a^ thfe talk ^ of 
Paris a whole day j caused ' the peiicie ta 
prohibit the public exposure of * their 
merchatndize iti that place^a prohlM* 
tion which, however, remained in force 
only a few days. 

The ladies of pleasure re^de princi* 
pally in the Palais RoyaJ^ in the entresok 
of the first floor, where they ^tand sing* 
ing at the windows die whole day, and 
in. this they are not interrupted. Theinr 
i&y truly, the ^ong of the Syrens. The 
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palace his an infinite number of divi- 
sions^.. I w^s much struck; by one of, 
th^e;, ]becau3e a Hbcrtine and debauchee 
nuy run: through his. whole romantic 
careejT in it; without loss of time. At 
the very top, in the third story, is a 
pjiwnbroker's, , where the profligate 
spf^ndthrift may replenisih his purse upon 
leaving valuablts pledges. Descending one 
p^iriof stairs^ he finds gaming-rooms» 
^bere he may get eased of his money. He 
n^peds then only to go down 'half a flight 
oi^ stairs, to lose his health with an im^ 
p^re^ . On leaving her^ he is joined by 
a pew companion, Despair, with whom 
he descends to the shop on the ground* 
fl^Qor, where are sold daggers and pistols. 
There he may spend his last farthing, 
and, without any farther ceremony, 
blow out his brains. It must be con* 
fessed, that it is impossible to render 
living and dying more cony;C&ient to a 
profligate. 
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On the other hand there are, iti P^ri^t 
great numbers of physicians and sur- 
geons, who cndeaTOur to counteract the 
ravages of the venbm of lust, and, with 
cheap humanity, tender their services to 
people in the street. You caniiot set 
foot in the Rilais "Royal, without re- 
ceiving printed hand-bills frotti every 
sTde. The women, hired for this pur- 
pose, have such a particular knack at 
distributing them, that, if a p«son doefr 
not even hold out his hand; he fefels the 
paper suddenly put into it, without 
knowing whence it came. 'So wonder- 
ful is the celerity of these women, that, 
before one person has well got hold of the 
paper, three others have received a simi- 
lar present in the interval. Restaurateurs J 
shoemakers, tailors, in short, all those 
who court custom, or wish to acquire 
publicity, recommend themselves in this 
mannerr But you may be assured, that 
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nine out often of those printed pufS^ 
relate to the subject above-mcntionqd. • 
One who has an apartment of consul* 
tation .{xabinet des £onsuhatiom) boasts 
of his experience and moral character^ 
declares Jiimself incapable of imposing 
upon the public, or of making them the 
victims of their own credulity. He pr» 
mises to cure the distemper only with 
plants^ without diet:drink9 and more 
speedily than usual. His name is Chaui- 
berge*« Another, Neuville, offers his ad«- 
vice gratis ; cures the infected in twelve 
days ; but if the disorder be old and iop 
yetcrate, in twenty or twenty-five days; 
His medicines are cheap^ easy to take, 
and of small size. They may be takem 
secretly ; the patient may perform his 
ordinary business, and travel either by 
land orvsea* Like the former he ^pro- 
^cribes no diet-drink^ to which the Psi- 
jiuans seesn to bama ^cided avcrsieiw 
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A third, I.ainbon/ pttiendA' to ' caution 
the public against those quacks ; he i6te« 
ploys no rcpelfenttTj'vHnc&ine^e^^^ 
the disorder, and producis^ihief Vsroi^t of 
con^qaences; He only foflo^ the feie* 
thod of the mo^cdebmfed physicians. 
^fourtTi, GuiBcmaff, ofify J5tbmis6s to 
treat patidrits secundtim a ft^y ^^{tho^^^^ 
explaining how. A fifth, Martinon, re« 
qttiresho fee tilfiristdii^cuk'^ ikefifectl;^,, 
and the potir, who can pr6ve thdir * j[)0. 
verty by a cdrtlfitatc from the ixixiildl ' 
pality, he tr^U grath. 'Uc 'Vi^^ke 
promises to cure persons of ^Hhetsek 
without sccittg themv provided they givfc 
him a writteii statement of their cbbi^ 
plaint. A sixth, Giguih, 1lK)astsr of 
having already written a iko^ dtiihi 
subject. A seventh, Clitidei recom^ 
mends hhpastilleifof^ntes^ormtM^ 
loeenges^ acs very piirifyifigi^ An eig^itlj^ 
J)tk:hnukUrhas{ix^^ Utt twenty* 
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five years^ and performed innumerable 
cures. . 

• I stiall fof Jb.ear adducing more jnstan* 
CCS tQ convincp.fhe reader,, that if he 
escape jEronx the embraces of illicit plea^ 
sure with^ Jiailf his healthy 2L.Ps^dorEs¥ 
culapius is lurkiing at the pprnqr of every, 
street, to rob him. of the .other, half Ii)s:^ 
vdse^ .,, ^ ;/ -, 

in order tp, avoid both these snarc^ 
1 yrill here give a very practicable pieg$,. 
of advice to all parents who pepdth^r. 
children, to Paris, and tpralltutprs who 
aopQiopa^y iheir pupils to that c^ty.. 
Let .every youth* f he day after hisi ar^ 
rival, vi$it the phy$ico-patholqgical €$• 
bioet of Professor Bertr^x^d, which is 
lii:fwise in the Pabws Royal^ ^o. 23, 
dojip to, tlm Cf^^' de Foi. Here all the ; 
drea4M. consequences of libertinism are 
rej^^gq^tpd itt^ thp niost lively manner 
In 3ya^,w^h ^i^ri^ which, 9xqlte3 tha. 
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Upmost horror. The youth who, upon 
leaving this theatre of the most disgust^ 
ing human wretchedness, goes under 
the arcades of the Palais Royal, and ii 
yet unable to resist the allurements of 
lewdness, was past a cure before he ar- 
rived at Paris. Every distinct part of 
the human body infected with the ve- 
nereal disease, and every gradation of 
this infernal distemper, are here repre-* 
rented with the greatest accuracy. At 
the end of this gallery of the furies lies 
a youth on his death-bed, a» Is^gc as 
life, in whose languid eyes and dbtort- 
ed features, pain, shame, repentance, and 
despair are eloquently displayed. 

In my opinion the French govern* 
ment should assign to the meritorious 
Bertrand a place in the legion of honor. 
Whether the salutary impr^on which 
his excellent ideas have produced upori 
youth will be of long duration b ano* 
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ther question ; for vice sways the pre- 
sent, and virtue only the future. The 
former is consequently the most power- 
fill J it affords enjoyment, but the latter 
only hope. But I am convinced, that 
merely the sight of this cabinet has 
made many a young man start back 
from the brink of the abyss. The situa- 
tion is extremely well chosen, being sur- 
rounded on both sides by ladies of plea- 
sure. 

Exclusive of 'the above subjects, here 
are likewise to be found some very in- 
structive representations of the varieties 
of the human figure; children from 
the first to the last moment of preg^ 
nancy ; abortions; hermaphrodites ; wo- 
men in labour ; the Cassarian operation ; 
excrescences; polypuses; harelips; small- 
pox $ cow-p6x; the plague; cancers; 
various female diseases ; to which is 
added the written remark that it is gc^ 

VOL. II. L 
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nerally believed that pregnant women 
are subject to many dangers, but that 
girls and widows often struggle with 
much worse evils without their being 
suspected ; the whole internal structure 
of the human body, the head dissected 
horizontally and perpendicularly, &c. 
&c. In short, it is impossible to see a 
greater number of instructive objects 
for thirty sous only. All that I have 
to regret is, that persons whose nerves 
are too delicate, will scarcely be able to 
endure the sight. 

What I am about to add will perhaps 
appear incredible, and I should scarcely 
venture to make the assertion, were I 
not convinced by the most undeniable 
testimony of its truth. Some German 
physicians who have fixed their resi- 
dence at Paris, bringing with them their 
native modesty, at first avoid speaking 
to young men concerning a certain 
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disorder before parents, brothers or sis- 
ters. They however soon find with 
astonishment; that their patients speak 
on that subject with the utmost free- 
dom, even in the presence of their sis- 
ters, who frequently interfere in the 
conversation, or bring to recollection 
some particular circumstance that may. 
have beeir forgotten. The ladies are 
said to possess great penetration in dis- 
covering what is the matter with a. 
young man ; upon which they fre- 
quently teaze him with saying, // s^est 
IruIe-^hG has burned himself ! 

O sacred Modesty ! Thou hast indeed 
chapels here and there in Paris, but 
temples thou hast none !. 
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THE VALLEY OF MONTMORENCY AND 
THE ABBEY Of ST. DENNIS. 

«* Should you like to see where Rous- 
seau lived ?" I was one day asked by 
Madame Recamier. — " Should I ? an 
this be a question ?*' — " Then call upon 
me early to-morrow morning, and I will 
take you to the spot/' With a Parisian 
lady, one o'clock in the afternoon is an 
early hour of rising, but this day the 
graces had paid an earlier visit to Ma- 
dame Recamier's toilet, and by eleven 
we were in her carriage^ At the bar* 
riers we exchanged the town equipage 
for a country one, the close for an open 
carriage, the two proud coach horses for 
a brisk relay. Though it was the latter 
end of November, yet the sun diffused 
many a genial ray, and a fresh bracing 
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air painted the cheeks of my fair com- 
panion with a rosy hue, and obliged her 
to draw her Indian shawl closer than 
usual round her light dress. We pro- 
ceeded rapidly, and soon reached a small 
town : it was St. Dennis. " Have you 
ever seen the ruins of the abbey ? the 
tombs of our former kings ?'* — *' I have 
not." — " Then let us alight for a mo- 
ment. I have often passed this way 
myself, but never yet gratified my c^u* 
riosity." 

We took the way to the abbey. Whatu 
k grand spectacle 1 These walls, a thou» 
sand years old, no longer protected by 
a roof, seem to say to the heavens,, 
*^ We need no cover to bid defiance to> 
your storms." These interior partitions* 
of workmanship resembling lace, appear 
to have been raised but yesterday for a^ 
feast of to-day. These columns have 
for twelve centuries borne those expafli* 

^3 
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sive arches, with as much ease as Men 
Etna sustains the clouds. Betw< 
them on the outside stand the mutilai 
images of saints beheaded by the V; 
dais. And finally, in this dreary waj 
among these deserted ruins, where i 
thing is to be heard but the flutteri 
of their feathered tejiants, casks 
flour are piled one upon the otl 
Strange vicissitude ! In the spot wh 
worms once preyed upon kings, fc 
is now stored for men 1 

Here we found an aged Swiss, m 
had served forty years in this abbey, s 
had seen it during the last days of 
splendid existence. He wanders abi 
the precincts as the ghost ^f some nc 
ancestor is supposed to haunt his ruii 
castle, which in his days appeared to 
^defiance to the ravages of time. ; 
-eyes were wishfully surveying the nal 
Nivalis, and he now and then gave a i 
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nificant nod, as if taking leave of some 
old friend, whose image presented itself 
to his mind. It was to different monu- 
ments which had once been placed there, 
and had left an indelible impression on 
his soul, that he made this motion. 
Thi^ man was a complete register of 
every thing formerly contained in these 
•spacious vaults. He stopped us at every 
step, saying: '* Here was the monu* 
ment of a queen ;*' at every hole into 
which he cautioned us not to fall, he 
•named some king or hero who' had 
been deposited in it. We followed him 
down a. long flight of isteps into a dark 
subterraneous passage, on both sides of 
which still projected the blocks of stone 
on which the coflins were formerly 
placed. They formed such a narrow 
alley, that the living fair-one took faster 
Imld of my arm, and pressed closer to 
1.4 
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me in order to keep out of the resting 
|flace of the departed great. 

In this gloorti, where only a distant 
light sheds itt dim ra|sj the old man, 
with a voice as if it proceeded from 
another world, exclaimed, ^ Here lay 
Louis XW. and there Turenne ; here 
Louis Xin. and there Bertrand du 
Guesclin," and having proceeded alnrmst 
the whole length of the narrow passage, 
in which the majesty and ambition of 
thirty kings found sufficient room, he 
stood still; folding his hands and hanging 
down his head, he said with a faulter- 
ing voice, ** This bench bore the cof- 
fin of Henry IV r 

HBs mournful silence, seconded by 
durs, both did honour to the place, and 
left us at liberty for a few minutes to 
indulge in a melancholy sensation, which 
each endeavoured to suppress. This 
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sijbice the. old man interrupted ; for 
there was still something that oppressed 
his heart, which he wished to- unbosom 
to us : it was, that he was present when 
the coffin of Henry IV. was opened; 
that his corpse was in perfect preservai- 
tion, with its celebrated resemblance ; 
that at this 4ight, the most resolute ruf- 
fians, by whom it was surrounded, and 
even Robespierre himself, were seized 
with a sudden and involuntary awe $ 
that several of them softly approached, 
and stole some hairs from Henry's beard, 
which they afterwards wore in rings as 
precious relics. " But what became of 
all those corpses?'*-—^' Robespierre or- 
dered them all to be burned excepting 
that of Turenne." — " And were they 
actually burned ?" Here the old man 
made a pause : but discovering that I 
was a foreigner, and seeing, my fair 
companion so deeply aflFected, he wa* 
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inspired with confidence, and acknow- 
ledged that he had not burned the bones, 
but had buried them in the dead of the 
night, about one hundred yards from 
the abj)ey. We requested him to con- 
duct us to the spot, and he complied. 

Leaving the long, dark vault, we en- 
tered a light subterraneous chapel, where 
several statues of saints, as large as life, 
still remained. The Swiss pointed out 
to, us a Virgin Mary, which, by some 
strange coincidence, bears such a strik- 
ing likeness to the ill-fated queen, Marie 
Antoinette, that every person who ever 
saw her must admit that no portrait 
could be a more perfect resemblance. 

From, the ravaged temple of death wie 
re-ascended into, the desolate hall where 
Time now first dares to whet his scythe. 
The old man flatters himself that he 
shall yet live to see the abbey restored 
to its forjner splendor, and his hope ia 
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founded on some words which Bona* 
parte is reported to have once dropped. 
But as the rebuilding it would cost im- 
mense sums, it is not probable that, it 
will be undertaken, at least for the pre- 
sent* It is well for the old nian that 
he still entertains some hope ; it is the 
last recruit of oil to the wick of his life, 
and he who robs him of it to-day, will 
to-morrow find him no more. 

Upon leaving the abbey, he conduct-^ 
ed us, conformably to his promise, to a 
little grass plot, about one hundred 
yards off, which had nothing whatever 
to distinguish it. Here, in a space which 
I could cover with my extended arms, 
were deposited, under my feet, the bones 
of more than forty kings, queens, princes, 
and heroes. What had agitated, con- 
vulsed, tormented, or blessed the world 
for a series of ages, now occupied a spot 
just large enough for a child to throw 
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hs doll about! Let him who is tortured 
with arrogance and ambition flee to this 
hallowed retreat! For as the furies quit- 
ted Orestes at the entrance of Diana^s 
grove, so his passions will not dare to 
follow him hither; and even after he 
has left this solitary grass plot;, those 
that might otherwise have attacked him 
will not trouble him any more. 

I asked the Swiss if all the bones were 
mixed together? " Yes," said he, "I 
had no time to separate them, but dug 
a hole as quickly as possible, and threw 
them all in together. The only one 
that I should know again is Henry IV. 
whose remains I threw in first, so that 
they lie quite at the bottom.'* 

I suppose this fact may be known to 
several in Paris ; but as many, perhaps 
scores of years may elapse before the 
time sh»Il return when a virtuous 
ftrcnchman durst loudly wbh to rescue 
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the bones of the good Henry from a 
d^rading oblivion, I will consign my 
information to these pages : and should 
the old Swiss die, together with all those 
who may know the spot, yet as long as 
I live the place cannot be lost, for never 
shall I forget it! 

The old man atjtended us to the car«> 
riage, and it might be seen in his coun- 
tenance how happy he felt in having 
been able to unbosom himself without 
restraint. We sat mute for some time 
revolving in our minds what we had 
•seen and heard. Jt was a :preparation 
worthy the view of Rousseau's hermi* 
tage, wluch, after strolling about for 
isome time in the valley of Montmo* 
Tcncy, we discovered, modestly peeping 
-out from an eminence overgrown with 
bushes. As we approached, my imagi- 
nation ixepresented the philosopher bo- 
tanisung oa the.haU undo: the trees, /ir 
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looking on with good nature ata dance 
of the rustics* The house, which is now 
inhabited in summer by the amiable 
Gretry, is very small, extremely plain, 
and is left in winter to the care of an 
old woman and her daughter. We 
found only the latter at home: with a 
friendly anticipation of our wishes, she 
introduced us into Rousseau's apart- 
ments, the papering of which is still the 
same as when he occupied them. I sat 
down at the same table on which he 
wrote what nature dictated to him: i 
opened the table drawer, and found in 
it the identical ink-stand that he used : 
on the mantle-piece was likewise placed 
his candlestick. I shall say nothing of 
my feelings. If the past rush with vivid 
recollection upon the mind, it at the 
same time deprives a person of the 
power of utterance. For the present. 
Heaven has given us sounds; for the 
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>ast, only sighs. A dove was fluttering 
ibout the room ; it was so tame, so 
rcntle : we opened the window for it, 
)Ut to no purpose. We might almost 
lave been induced here to believe in the 
:ransmigration of souls. 

We then went down into the little 
rardcn in which Rousseau often labour- 
ed. In a niche in the wall was placed 
lis bust behind a glass door, and under- 
neath it was inscribed a pretty verse 
ivhich I have now forgotten. To those 
jtrangers who may visit this place after 
me, and finding my name writteh under 
Rousseau's bust, may be inclined to tax 
me with ridiculous vanity, I must de- 
dare, that this sin should not be placed 
to my account, but was committed by 
the beauteous hand of my wanton com- 
panion. 

Being rather chilly, we entered the 
kitchen, and seating ourselves before the 
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the remains of past ages are deposited 
in the magnificent cabinet of antiquities, 
which is united with the national li^ 
brary. Unfortunately, no catalogue of 
it has yet been published ; but the inge- 
genious and complaisant inspector, the 
celebrated Millin, fully compensates to 
foreigners for this deficiency; and, from 
his unwearied politeness and assiduity, 
you never perceive that he himself make? 
a sacrifice of his valuable time. 

Formerly learned antiquaries bore the 
character of pedants: they would neither 
know nor do any thing but what related 
to their immediate line of study, or at 
least they passed for very bad compa^ 
nions. The poets, on the contrary, 
talked on every subject ; they laughed 
at every thing, and were the souj of 
gay society. Now-a-days this, like every 
thing else, has changed. Three of the 
most learned antiquaries, of whose per- 
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sonal acquaintance I can boast, Millln, 
Boettiger, and Koehler, are at the same 
time most refined companions, who 
never spoil company, but on the con- 
trary render it good where they find it 
already spoiled, as wine-merchants re* 
store their flat wines^ 

On the other hand, I know great 
poets who expose their numberless and 
immoderate pretensions in company, 
with «uch uncouth rudeness, as to ba- 
nish every delicate pleasure from their 
society. Millin is a very livdy, inge- 
nious man, with eyes darting looks like ' 
lightning. His literary tea party, at 
which so many native and foreign lite- 
rati assemble, has often been described. 
The walk of the hall of company are 
sumptuously hung with therarcst works: 
in the middle stands a large table, on 
which every thing that is most recent in 
literature and the arts, in all latv^xji^^^ 
M 2 
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b exposed for the inspection of the vim- 
tors. You may stand or sit, read or 
look over books, converse in large or 
small groups, or two and two, as you 
please : if hungry or thirsty, you may 
cat or drink : in short, you crijoy the 
most extensive entertainment with the 
greatest freedom from restraint. 

I am indebted to the ingenious IVGllin 
for having found this cabinet fertile in 
entertainment, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes with the help of his lessons. 
It would ill become me to speak as a 
connoisseur. But the reader will not 
be displeased with an historical report 
of what most impressed itself upon my 
memory; and the pious reverence.with 
which I contemplated these remains of 
antiquity, will perhaps be felt by many. 

This cabinet is particularly rich in 
Egyptian curiosities. I shall say no- 
thing of the number of idols, among 
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which Isis, with her son Horus on her 
knee, seems evidently to have served as 
an emblem of^he holy Virgiij. The 
celebrated and well-preserved table of 
Isis, on which the figures arc inlaid in 
silver-work, has long been an object of 
research with the learned. There is 
also an Egyptian book, the gift of Bo- 
jiaparte, which it is a pity that ho on6 
can read. Several writings on papyrui 
have been taken off from mummies, 
and carefully unglued. The mummies 
themselves look very ragged, Cuvier 
having anatomised them in order to as- 
certain with what kind of spices they 
were embalmed. Various ornaments of 
Egyptian dress and small household 
utensils suddenly transport the fancy 
into the dwellings and domestic life of 
that nation. Among them are spoons, 
forks, cyphering tables. Sec. &c. a couple 
of mummies of the bird Isis, to which 

^3 
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the Egyptians paid divine worship, be- 
cause it destroyed the noxious vermin 
in their fields ; and a most rare and cu- 
rious Egyptian altar-piece, covered with 
hieroglyphics. 

The celebrated Sardonix, rq>resenting 
the apotheosis of the Emperor Augustus, 
is known to be the largest cut stone in 
the world. On it is seen Germanicus 
standing before the Tiber, and his family 
riding in the clouds, all portraits. Some 
pious christians fortunately pretended 
to recognize in this representation Jo* 
seph interpreting the dream, by which 
n>eans this curiosity escaped the destruc- 
tive rage of fanaticism. The same good 
fortune befel another charming bust of 
the same stone, representing the Em^ 
peror Valentinian. This honest pagan 
has long been carried about as a saint in 
christian processions. A precious cha- 
lice^ also a Sardonix, may often have 
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wetted the lips of the pious partakers of 
the communion, with religious, salutary 
and refreshing comfort. It was, how- 
ever, formerly used in the mysteries of 
Bacchus, as the figures cut upon it m6st 
amply certify. 

In the same press is kept the ancient 
crown of th« kings of Lombardy, as well 
as a smaller one belonging to the queens. 
They are mere hoops. On the first is 
engraved the name of Agilulphus. The 
sword of ceremony of the grand master 
of Malta is remarkable, on account of 
the circumstances which caused it to be 
brought hither. On a large silver bowl 
scenes from the history of Greece are 
engraved with great skill, but without 
any regard of chronological order. A 
German tournament, where the cos- 
tume is very faithfully represented, is 
much more interesting. Half a yard 
farthcron are preserved many precious 
u 4 
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effcc^Sy tsAien out of the grave of Sang- 
Qovis/the father of ChUderic* Their 
former use can only be guessed at. 
Among them is a very ancient sword, 
and the ring which served as a regal 
^eal. Near them is deposited a^cdden 
case, in the shape of a heart, in which 
the heart of Anne x)f JBritanny was for* 
inerly inclosed. An inscription says, 
that it was the best heart in the world. 
Alas ! the best of hearts, which beat m 
lovingly here below;, seldom obtain 
^x)lden cases ! 

This collection has a more splendid 
^splay of cut antique stones than is to 
■be found any where else t and what is 
here viewed in a transieitt manner, as 
belonging to tlie second or third dass, 
would in other places be looked upon as 
treasures of the first importance. Millin, 
in his Monumens jintiques^ has describ- 
>ed4he best and rarest stones. To this 
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excellent work I refer the qurious reader* 
Angelo's seal ring has, besides the art, an 
interest for humanity. The same, may 
be said of several portraits of well 
known persons, whose semblance is said 
to bC' great. I was struck with that of 
Queen Elizabeth on account of her ug- 
liness, and that of Mary Stuart on ac- 
count of her beauty. That, in other 
respects, the moderns are, in some in- 
stances, equal to the ancients in the^art 
of cutting on stone, has been proved by 
Pichler, a native of Tyrol, a stone of 
whose workmanship is here admired. 
It so completely deceived the first con- 
noisseur Winkelmann, that he wrote a 
treatise on it, and had a copper-plate 
engraving made of it. 

The Roman antiques, both large and 
small, are numberless* Altars, tomb- 
stones, lamps of all kinds, urns, lachry- 
matories, accoutrements for horses. 
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keys, buckles, bells, state-chariots, the 
first coins of the Romans, remarkable 
for tj^ir large size and uncouth shape ; 
and beside them the rarest Greek coins. 
On the floor are four large stone tables,' 
wholly covered with very small Greek 
characters ; they contain the will of: x 
Greek woman, who bequeathed her 
property for the purpose of making a 
collection of curiosities of art. That 
she was a good and complaisant spouse, 
appears from the motive she alledges for 
this bequest, that it was the wish of her 
husband. Many antiques, dug from 
the ruins of Herculaneum, will interest 
every beholder. Among them are a 
pair of clumsy golden bracelets, which 
were taken from a skeleton, but are not 
near so heavy as they seem. Farther 
there are ladies ear-rings, which appear- 
ed to me very incommodious. A ^ble, 
6n which the people of Megara> by com- 
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mand of. the Delphic oracle, raised a 
monument in hpnpur of, one Orippos^' 
because he gained the Toot-race pris&c,, 
for the first time, stark naked, in the 
Olympian games, struck me with sur- 
prize. 

. Before that period, they always used 
to wear something about the waist, 
which was at least a substitute for the 
fig-leaf. But the more naked the can- 
didate for the prize was, the easier he 
must have found the race; the oracle, 
therefore, probably meant to reward, 
not so much the superior skill of Orip- 
pOs, as perhaps his contempt of preju- 
dice. 

By the side of a remarkable stone, 
with Phoenician characters, stands a very 
ancient and expressive bust of a metho- 
distical physician, called Medicus AsiatU 
cusj the inscription on which relates the 
various vicissitudes of good and bad for-* 
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tune he experienced in his life^ and his 
having been the chief of the sect of th6 
methodists. 

A fine stone, larger than a head, with 
figures engraved with the PersepoKtan 
graver, which, if I am not mistaken, the 
learned Leichtenstein, at Helmstadt, has 
already endeavoured to explain, is ex- 
tremely interesting. It is said to be an 
elegy, but I do not see of what service 
the stone can have been. It is not made 
to stand upright, being narrow both at 
top and bottom ; nor is there any mark 
of its having been fastened in any posi- 
tion ; neither is it contrived to lie on 
either side j for the writing in that case 
would be covered. Wieland'^s German 
Mercury contains a treatise on this 
stone. .^ ' 

I shall now give a brief summary, of 
many curiosities, in order not to dwell 
too long on particular subjects, as they 
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must be seen to feel their value* Various 
trifling things from PersepoUs. A costly, 
but insipid dish of a Persian prince. 
Coffins of mummies. A large bathing 
tub of porphyry. A large golden dish, 
foimd at Rheims^ filled with pieces of 
gold coin, probably used in some temple. 
After this you see the contest in drinking 
between Hercules and Bacchus ; the for- 
mer appears ^Ixesidij half-seas over; on the 
border of the dish the triumphal entry of 
Bacchus is represented, and Hercules is 
dragged home intoxicated. An urn of 
porphyry, in which was found the gol- 
den bull of a young Roman patrician ^ 
all sorts of christian antiques, bishops' 
croziers, &c. all which have lost their 
relish with the people. The royal crown 
of France. Armour of Henry IV, Sully, 
and others. Chinese, and their dresses. 
A Chinese dwelling house, with a Dutch- 
man paying his visit. The whole family 
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of an emperor of Cbina^ among whom is 
one of the princesses nodding. A Chi- 
nese building in ivory, so finely wrought 
that you would swear it is lace work. 
Weapons, arrows, dresses^ feathers, &g 
of savages of different nations. Among 
these antiques, the rubbish room con* 
tains a modern one, the plate from 
, which the assignats were printed. 

Another great treasure with which I 
cursorily terminate my short account, 
is the superb cabinet of coins. It is most 
classically arranged. The tozvns are no 
longer ranged in alphabetical order, but 
first the countries, and afterwards the 
towns in every country separately ; and 
finally their kings or sovereigns. What 
is deemed a rarity, if obtained single, is 
to be found here by the half dozen ; for 
instance, the coins of Otho, all of gold 
(as be never struck any of copper). 
The infancy of the art of cutting stanifHQ 
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is viewed herewith admiration, in the 
first emu of the kings of Macedonia. 

It is to be wished, that the German 
antiquary Winkler, who has likewise 
a place in the national library, may have 
sufficient leisure to give a catalogue only 
of this numismatic cabinet, or that he 
may be enabled to do it for an adequate 
reward. Surely no one is better quali- 
fied by industry for the task. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

Curiosity led me into the Falais di 
yustice^ to be prefent at the trial of a 
criminal. At the farther end of a large 
hall, I saw three judges in their long 
black official costume, with hoods on 
their heads, sitting at a table. Behind 
them on the wall, I read laws, engraved 
with golden letters, enjoining the judges 
never to condemn unheard, nor ever to 
impose a heavier penalty than the law 
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prescribes, &c* At the right hand of 
the judges were seatedthe jury, on more 
elevated benches, in their usual dreis. 
On the left, facing the jury, and in a 
more elevated situation was the crintiinal, 
between two foldiers. At his feet were 
two lawyers, his defenders. Before the 
table of the judges, with his back turned 
to them, a clerk took the protocol. On 
the right and left, at the end of the de* 
vated seats were two more clerks, be- 
hind whom were placed the Serjeants at 
mace, or huissiers^ who, as often, as it 
was necessary, called out silence. In 
front of the judges were low bars, that 
parted them from the people, along the 
inner side of which was a bench, design* 
ed for the witnesses. Beyond these hso^ 
there was another enclosure, containing 
three or four benches, partly to receive 
the witnesses after they had given their 
evidence^ partly for. the better class of 
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diose who composed the audience. A£. 
ter these, followed one row of benches 
after another, occupied by the inferior 
dassy and beyond them a large open 
space for the multitude, llie whole, 
indeed, afforded an impressive spectacle. 
The hall was rather crowded, yet it was 
easily to be remarked, that when a noise 
arose, it did not relate to matters fo* 
reign to the business, but to the subject 
of discussion ; the enquiry into which 
was attentively listened to by the whole 
audience. Here I must again praise 
the hospitable politeness of the French* 
When I came, the trial was £ir advanced, 
and I was obliged to content myself with- 
such room as I could get behind the po^ 
puhctf. But no sooner had the servant 
whom! had hire^ dropt a hint to the 
huissitr of my being a foreigner, than 
he immediately (Procured me a place im 
the bentfaes fmr die sopefidt chtfs of thc^ 

vox. //• N 
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•audience; ajod the moment one of 'Ha 
clerks perceived me, he ordered room' 
to be made, and one of the bars of the 
next benches to be opened, where I was 
seated among the witnesses, and coiild 
distinctly see and hear every thing. 

The delinquent was a petulant young 
bankrupt. One witness was called after 
another.; the judge ia the middle, or 
president, asked each the usual ques- 
tions;, viz. name, age, profession, con- 
nections with the accused, &c. briefly 
exhorting him to tell :the truth faith-, 
fully, but he did not make him take an 
oath. He concluded at last, with these 
words: ** Declare^ citizen^ (for here 
alone the word citizen is still heard, and 
it is surely in its proper place) dec/arc^, 
citizen J to the jury ail you. inaw of the mat' 
ttr. 

The witness then addresses the jur)!^ 
and makes his declaration. The ju^ 
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TCinain mute hearers, but the pttsident* 
sometimes asks questions at intervals^ 
as he thinks necessary, and if nothing 
more is to be asked, he desires the wit- 
ness to return to his place. He then 
addresses the delinquent, saying : " have 
you any thing to say against the evi- 
dence of the last witfiess ?*' Upon this, 
the latter urges his objections, and the 
witness is sometimes called a second 
time, when a kind of conversation often 
ensues between the criminal, the presi- 
dent, and the witness, in which they pre- 
serve a certain urbanity, softening every 
thing they have to say in a [deasing and 
wholly dispassionate tone. 

The young bankrupt was an uphol- 
4rterer, and appeared to me an egregious 
villain. In spite of his youth, he al- 
ways kept a good countenance, laying 
the whole charge upon his mother, for 
whom he only carried oa the bum^% 

N 2 
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lioniihally, as he was not of age, and 
when he found himself at a loss for an 
answer, he flatly denied every thing. 
The judge, however, several times found 
means with great subtilty, to confound 
him with his 6wn declaration ; and as 
often a secret murmuring of applause 
was to be heard among the people as* 
sembled. 

I spent several hours here with real 
pleasure, but could not stay till the end, 
as there were too great a number bf wit- 
nesses to be heard. When the clerk 
who sat next me perceived I was' going, 
he very politely accosted and infortncd 
me, that a far more interesting trial 
would take place on the third of the 
month, to the hearing of which he in- 
vited me, if it could be of any pleasure. 
I heartily thanked him for his pofite at* 
tention, and did not hSi attending on 
the day appointed^ 
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The number of criminals tliis time 
;imounted to no less than fourteen.. 
Each of them bdng, guarded by a sol- 
dier, there was scarcely rogm for them 
all on the benches destined for thenu 
Besides the red feathers of the soldiers 
concealed several of the delinquents* 
faces, and prevented me from making 
physiognomical observations. They 
were all concerned in the forgery of 
bank-notes. An engraver, Duclos, who 
had. offered to engrave the plates, acted 
the. odious part of an informer, and was 
just under e;x:amination when I entered. 
From several hints dropped by the ac^ 
cused^ it appeared pretty plain, that the 
fellow would not have betrayed them, 
if they had always been able to advance 
him as much money as he . wanted. 
After having informed the magistrates, 
the police made use of him to eptsnai^c 
the rest. . He invited the whole gang (o 
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dinner at Lyons ; and none of tbem 
suspecting any treachery, they were afl 
secured at once by the people who by 
in wait fw them. 

The counsel of the accused bitterly 
upbraided the informer with his coxb- 
ning. They alTedged, among other 
thingSu and he could not deny it^ that 
several of the delinquents^ had repeatedr 
ly hinted to him ^ that they would give 
Bp the matter, that they were sorry 
for being concerned in it, and would 
proceed no farther in the business^ 
•^ Why,'* said the counsel solemnly to 
the informer, " why did you ftot tdl 
these people what you were meditating? 
If they had been of thesame disposition, 
the rest would have dispensed of them* 
selves, and fourteen fathers of families 
would not have been phingedin^ diis 
state ^f incalculable wretchedness*.*^ 
Duclos stuttered, and knew not what 



to- reply. A general murmur of indig- 
nation among the people answered for 
him. 

The first of the criminals was a bold- 
fellow, who'flatly denied every thing, in 
spite of irrefragable proofs. His sol« 
and constant answer was : " I know no^ 
thing of the matter/' The second be- 
cd nearly in the same way. But the 
judge was an excellent cross-examiner, 
and often implicated the culprits on their 
own evidence. The third related the 
whole story with great sincerity, and 
was several times interrupted by his: 
tears. Having finished his narrative, 
he added the following, moving words: 
*' I have nothing farther to urge in my 
defence, than that I came from St. Do- 
mingo, had lost, every thing, nobody 
would relieve me, and my children were 
starving," This man was certainly naore 
unfortunate than villainous^«--Most ^f 

N4 
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t^feit, desired Pesdo to follow him 10 
the comxnksioner pf the police. Inftead 
of accepting it he invitation he^scampered 
away, the green-grocer following him^ 
raising^a hue and cry. He was instantly 
stopped: by :Some per-sons passing by^ 
y/hoy hearing, why he was. to be delivcJP- 
ed up to the police, endeavoured (how- 
ever extraordinary it may appear) to 
favour his escape. Hence it is evident^ 
;hat the people do not view this offence 
in so black a light as it should be view- 
ed, and that the greater or the less ab- 
horrence of it,, solely epends on the 
way and manner in which the public 
revenue i« generally collected or laid 
ou^. , Pescio, however, did not escape ; 
the moment he was seized, he became 
tlie more suspected, in consequence of 
throwi^ig away a paper containing fou» 
counterfeit fiv^-frank pieces. He imm&- 
diatly confessed the truths and at the 
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laixie time named an accomplice^ who 
wnam gen>d*anne (V elite a cievaL On 
the 29th Vendemiare the guillotine se^ 
Yered lus head from his body. The cus* 
torn of publishing the proceedings of 
trials^ together with the sentence, and 
posting them up in printed bills, is 
highly laudable. 

TEMPER OF MIND OF THE PARISIANS. 

Were it not a notorious fact, that 
mankind generally have the irremedi^ 
able perversencss always to enjoy the 
future, and never the present^ and con** 
se^ently, should the future actually 
become the present, to be tired of this 
enjoyment ; if, I say, this original sin 
were not absolutely inherent in all the 
children of Adam, Frenchmen would be 
taken for characters more insignificanii 
than all the rest of the inhabitants^ of 
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the globe ; for they ate heartily sick of 
their revolution, and of all the results it 
has produced: and every one of thejn 
fervently wishes the return x>f the gpod 
old times. 

By accident^ nine people of different 
stations in life happened to meet toge« 
ther in the same diligence, or stage* 
coach: a non-commissioned officer, a 
farmer, a sexton, a physician, a journa^ 
list, an author, a timber*merchant, a 
lawyer, and a jew. 

It ift a pity, says the Soldier ^ that we 
sihojold have peace ; in war to be sure 
I might have made my fortune, but^ 
things go, I must remain a serjeant as 
I am. 

Farmer. Why, for aught you care, the 
world might be turned upside down, 
80 you get promotion: I too, certainly 
wish for war} but then my reasons are 



inery different: !thc price of corn is con- 
tinually falling, and bread may be had 
almost for hothing. 

Timber Merchant. O Lord, send ns 
but two sharp winters! But Monsieur 
Lanark's almanack prophesies nothing 
but fog, rain, and southerly winds. 
Formerly indeed we used %to Jiave the 
fttjst at 1 8 degrees, but now—!! 

Lawyer. Thank God we have warm 
weather! else we poor lawyers must be 
frozen to death. The number of our 
fraternity has been so much increased,- 
justices of peace and ajrbitration-offices 
h^c been introduced, nay, we are even 
threatened with a civil code as in Prus- 
sia: Formerly a lawyer could retire 
from business with an annual income 
of 40,000 livres. 

Journalist. If yoit complain, what am 
I to do? During the war, we had every 
day battles won or lost, towns Ijefti^d 
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and ciapt\ired, a thousand contradirtoiy 
hws, sedition every where; there waf 
no province, no borough, that had not 
its earthquake, its inundation, and par- 
ties were fighting together like the de- 
ments^ but all of a sudden* a man ap» 
pears, who, like Neptune, has hushed 
every thing; All the news we now 
have, is at farthest now and then* about 
an infernal machine, or a couple of 
stones dropping down from the tnooD. 

Physician. Since ^ople have left off 
ktting blood, and take so little diet- 
drink,' it is all over with our art. Va^ 
pours and nervous diseases are now 
quite out of fashion ; no pretty woman 
takes a fancy to swoon, if it were but 
once or twice a week, to appear inte- 
resting; onthe contrary, they carelessly 
run about half naked, and at the most 
only catch a tedious consumption. 
^Sexton* That is the very thing that 
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makes me desperate ; I purchased the 
situation of sexton in my parish, and ' 
rdiied at least upon ten 'funerals a week. 
But I am now ruined, 

Pbysican. Then you camiot • Wainc 
me; for of my patients one half g6ne- 
rally die every week. ' ' ' 

Jew. But we are the^worst off of alLr 
Every body wants to be a Jew now-a- 
days. Every house how is a pawn- 
broker's shop, &c. &€»' The name * of- 
5%w, however, is «itirely forgotten. 
Whoever wants money, goes to the first 
person he chances to fall in'with^ be he 
a Christian or a Jew; and both serve 
him alike. Besides, the term of a m*-' 
jority has been shortened, and young 
people have various ways of extricating 
themselves. Under the ancient govern-* 
ment, we could work jftrrr ytofs- longer^ 
and that was sufficient to cnable-us»te 
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Author. And I» gentkaiM, do I sleep 
upon roses, pray ? Do you t)unk that 
writers abound with milk and honey. 
I have been writing these twenty years, 
and only see how my coat Iook$; I 
have tried every thing, but nothing 
would succeed. I had pledged a capital 
play with my creditors ; well, it has 
been lussed and damned, for there is no 
taste left. At last, I wrote an excellent 
little work upon the yellow fever, at 
the time it desolated Cadiz. What 
happened? No sooner was my book 
printed, than the fever ceased ; and the 
coffies lie as heavy as lead upon the shdi^ 
In andent times, before the art of print- 
ing was invented, an author got his 
price. In the year 1471, Louis XI. 
paid one hundred golden dollsurs and 
twelve marks in silver, for the copy of 
a bad Arabian book upon medicine. 
Under Louis XIII, Cardinal Richelieu 
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lid six hundr^ Uvres for ^six. verses, 
hose \vere good times! 
Soldier. Under Charles the BaJd, there 
ras a battle near Fontenay, where one 
undred thousand men were left dead 
n the fields and non-commissioned 
•fficers were rapidly promoted! Those 
veregood times! 

Farmer. In the year 1336 there was 
o great a famine, that people ased to 
at up one another, and a cask of flour 
ost fifty francs. Those were good 
imes ! 

Physician. In the year 1 269, a terrible 
>Iague prevailed in Paris, which carried 
)ff one hundred and fifty people every^ 
iay. The physicians could not find 
ime to go their rounds. 

Sexton. Nor could the sextons dig 
graves fast enough. Aye, those were 
good times ! 

Lawyer. Bdfbrc the tribunals w^re 

VOL. II. JO 
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reformed, I had at least ten causes to 
plead every day, to present petitions, 
and twenty families stood every morn- 
ing regularly weeping before my. door. 
Those were good times! 

"Jew. Before the bankers, brdkcrs, 
money-changers, pawnbrokers! shops, 
lombards, &c. came in vogue, . wc had 
good times, for we had the disposal . of 
every thing- Then people wpuld take 
dipt crowns; but now-a-days, they 
weigh every thing. 

Timber Merchant. In the year . 1 709 
all the rivers in France were frozen over, 
all the stores of wood were exhausted. 
Ah! the excellent times 1. 

yournalisU In 1793 and 1794, there 
were conspiracies every day, popular in- 
surrections three or four times a week, 
seven or eight battles a month> mas- 
sacres in every canton, one hundred 
and fifty revoli^ion^y executions every 
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morning, from fifty to sixty nati6nal 
decrees, speeches, ^notions, &c. every 
evening, &c. &c* 

Though the whole of this conver- 
sation may only have Been invented as 
a joke, (it may pass as a true^parody all 
over the world) yet sentiments like 
these are every where to be heard in 
France. No person is thoroughly sa^ 
tisfied with his cohdition ; even the up- 
satart is not contented; fot he sees an^^ 
other get the start of him, and fancies 
he ought to have beed in his place. 
Such is' the way of the wodd. 

The horroris of Ae revolution arc 
generally loaded w^tfa execration, pardy 
in good earnest, pardy for fashion's 
sake. Those who have taken an active 
pardn those excesses, are not persecuted 
but forgotten jnay, nobody even bears 
them any animosity. Barras is living 
at Brussels among many persons wh^va 
o 7, 
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he has injured, and yet the)- live with 
him in amicable intercourse. 

That the Parisians take pleasure in 
recalling to their remembrance the an- 
cient order of things, is observable on a 
hundred occasions, and in a hundred 
little traits. The portrait of Louis XVI, 
is to be found in all the print-shops. 
On the evening of my arrival, I went 
to see the opera of Adrian, and heard 
with astonishment the most enthusi- 
astic plaudits bestowed on these words, 
Fidele a mon roL 

The palace of the tribunate Is agdn 
generally called Palais Royal; the last 
post-station before you reach Paxisi 
paste royale^^ndsthc Rue de Id Lot is most 
generally called Rue Richelieu. The 
wife of a postmaster on the roa5- be- 
tween Lyons and Paris sorrowfully 
said to nic, on perceiving the star on 
my coat j En vous voyant^ Mdnsieur^ nous 
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renaissom.* People who want to ob- 
tain situations think it a recommenda- 
tion to have been nobles. A lady who 
wished for a situation as governess in a 
family, expressly mentioiled, that she 
was the daughter of a Chevalier de St. 
Louis ! and another boasted in the same 
niaQner of her noble descent: the latter 
even went so far as to have it mentioned 
in a public advertisement, that she wish- 
ed to do the honours at a lady's or gen- 
tleman's table of her rank {de sa classe). 
The ministers are again called excellencies^ 
and liveries become more numerous 
everyday. 

The most popular public journal^ 
often defend the nobility in an ingeni- 
ous manner. A certain family pride is 
peculiar to all ranks and classes. Before 
the revolution, the citizen, as well as the 
pobleman, was honoured by a line o£ 

* l^he sigh/ ofy9Uf Sir, revives us., 

.OS 
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thers along with him. The most ancient 
nation that is knowPj th^ Chinese, pay 
divine honours to their ancestors. From 
the palace to the hovel^ man if ies to pro- 
pagate hi$ memory to future fi^ie^/ jfthl- 
tnated by this wish, the hoary slreijows 
the seed o£ a tree, of whid^'lie wifl^ iiot 
perhaps iive i;to see the thitd leaft by his 
ancestors (that is to say, recoliectionsXhs, 
y& connectefl with the past -^ by his chil- 
dren (i e« ite^rx) wkh the fatmre. (in 
the physical order of things individuals 
perish, the species subsist for ever ; and 
so it is in the moral worlds.. He is not 
a good msuik who wishes to insulate^ as 
it were^ aU our enjoyments^ and to con- 
fine them to the present mommt. 

Thus reason, at present, those very 
Frenchmen, who,, but a few years 2^^ 
would have hurried to thie lamp-iron 
any one who durst have uttered such 
sentiments. > ^ 
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SOCifiilEld \/^KD AMUSEME^TB. 

• SociErrifis certainly exist i^khout be^ 
ing sociable > A fioreigti. lady^ who . has 
]^pt up a. ^considerable dom^tic estab* 
Uihment ibir fleyeral years^' once com* 
framed to. me, that the /people of the 
nouveau regime disagreed mpre among 
themsehresy than if they happened to be 
in company with those of the afuien re^ 
giffte. The latter, too,.were again divided 
into parties^ because one part of the an- 
dent noblesse associated Mrith men of 
the new order, and another is too proud, 
or too poor, to do so. Add to this, that 
the, most amiable part of the ancient no« 
bility are but sparing of their visits, be- 
cause they live- too iar off; are unable ta 
pay £or a hackney coaph, and you dare 
not send them a carriage for fear of of- 
fending. If a person has Qnct succeeded 
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in collecting two or three people at his 
house, he may be nire that three dif* 
fercnt opinions will arise in this little 
circle. Distruir of each other is legibly 
depicted ©n their features ; whence en- 
sues an abrupt conversation, the host 
feels himself uncomfortable, and all so- 
ciabiKty is completely at an entl. The 
dining-parties are more tolerable, be- 
cause the friends of good cheer ^v6 
them a relish. But the observations of 
that ingeiiious foreign kdy are, alasl 
most strikingly confirmed in the even- 
ing assemblies, where the guests come 
and go when they please, sit in a semi- 
circle where no conversation becbmes 
general, and everyone is anxiously look- 
ing out for some person to whom he 
may communicate the state of the wea^ 
ther ; where the lady of the house, with 
an embarrassment not alwayis success- 
fully concealed, endeavours to amuse. 



Erst one, and then another, while her 
husband only makes . himself known to 
be the master, by not taking the least 
pains to conceal the irksomeness he feels, 
and by stretching himself out, in supine 
listlessness, on every sopha in the apart- 
ment* At these as^mblies it has been? 
my fortune to be present once or twice- 
An elegant hostess naturally uses all 
the means in her power to make her 
guests, who do not play at cards^ spend 
their time pleasantly ; for this purpose, 
three methods are principally recurred 
to, which, how.ever excellenr, are still 
for the most part difficult to be obtained* 
The first is the Abb^ Delille, the cele- 
brated poet, who is so complaisant as 
to recite his verses in those houses 
where he is known (not to read them,' 
for he is almost stone blind). The 
amusement of the hearer is, in this re- 
spect, not solely confined to the variety- 
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of the poems alone, all of which his 
prodigious memory retains by heart, and 
which, for the most part, consist f£ 
new turns of ancient thoughts beauti- 
fully versified ; but you also take de- 
light in the innocent simplicity of this 
old man, so rarely to be met vnxh^ par- 
ticularly in Paris. I remember, with 
pleasure, one evening which I spent with 
him at the Russian Princess Dolgo- 
rucki's, whose genius is equal to her 
loveliness. He liked to be in her house 
—and who would not like it ? for the 
attentive hostess already knfew all his 
little wishes and wants, and anticipated 
them all; even frontage a la crime ^ w)iich 
he is very fond of, was provided for 
him. For this, he treated us in his turn 
with the most beautiful and animated 
fragments of such of his works as ajce 
not published ; and, as often a3 any one 
present reminded him of spme passage 
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or Other, he had formerly heard him re- 
cite, he was^ instantly so complaisant 
as to repeat it^ It is, however, a pity 
that he speaks •wii^.'stieh . uncommon 
vrfubility, tJhat even Frenchmen them* 
sdvei^ can soKToely follow ^ him, akd fo^ 
re^ners must cohse^^tly- lose a good 
dead. •■■• - • ^ - ••".• ■• ■ > 

ft may easily bc^ concf^ed, tlfit this 
fifst and excdlen^ way of entei^aidng 
a ^company is oniy kk the power ^ of 
those who have his g^od wishes. Add 
to this, that- <vea' with the b^tdispod^ 
tibii iaithe^world on his partible does 
oati always idepend.^ui himtacomear 
not to come; for he, likd-^alT poets, is 
governed by Ias^w)fe. As^Madame Dc» 
liUe sings, aiid her singing ch»ms h^ 
husband ; care must likewise be taken; 
that an hntrameat ebe kept in Madincss 
to acoompany her. While her^wsband 
^ n^sildiig a i&use ^ix\ .his ^ledamationy 
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couxttsy requires that Madame BeBBe 
should Hkewise be requested to give a 
fpeciin<3i of her abilities; she at first 
oiakes ofc^tioos, then complied and 
the AbJbe sits do^n by her to the piano^ 
ravished with the melody <tf her strains, 
'i'his lady likewise takes the most teiK 
dcr care of his health, and will never 
pern^ithiffi to eat too mvtchJrHnagei 
ia crime. A second pastime, which is 
not of the every-day sort, is tlie com- 
pany of <ine of the fitst-rate actors ill 
the first houses in Paris, especially that 
of Talma and Lafond. These iuiye the 
complaisance to repeit^ with the whde 
power of the scenic art, the most beauti* 
iul scenes or soliloquies, from all the 
tragedies. of their ricpcrtory, or even 
sometimes to mix lyric poems, which 
really often affords charming amuse* 
men! for hours. Of. Talma the unique 
I sliall have an opportunity of speaking 
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1X1 another pirt of this work. Lafond 
is particularly distinguished hy an: tmi« 
•commonly .pleasing deKv«y^ and a very 
pr^poss^ssuig . youthful « appearance i in 
other respects he is quite a Frendunan 
in his. oharacter as an acton. Yethts 
acting in private is m»ch more jmidci^ 
Tate, and I never shall forget his Oras^ 
inaxL,,(particularly, the^iwords^ Z/i/n? nmis 
fleurexf) as well as the dream: itom 
Atbalie. How easily might 5uch chano- 
Ipg methods of entcrtaitim«rribe, intro- 
duced even in German <^mpaQies ;. how 
pleasant. svould it not be tohcar frag* 
ments.s i^m Cro^thei and Schiller wctt 
<deUvered^. without losing ione half .b^ ^ 
noisy pit }^ howmaQyar^fiMdandwellr 
•educated man h there. Ai9. be found even 
^morigour actt^ns, wha would bosxadis^ 
^cace to our fi^st companies ; but, here 
"we suddenly meet with an invincibk 
^ofastackJ. Oi^^actors are hewtily.^ad» 
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if they can stutter out their part on the 
stage with the assistance of the promp- 
ter ; our actors get nothing by heart, 
and cannot do without the help of the 
prompter even for a moment ; but a 
Frenchmaji is never at a loss for a single 
word ; he speaks as if the speech ac- 
tually flowed from his heart, and 
never needs correction. This method 
would, therefore, become impracticable 
in Germany. 

The third mode of diversion is by 
music ; I do not mean that which is 
properly called a concert, but the play- 
ing and singing of individuals, accom- 
panied on the piano forte, or by any 
other instrument. I should be ungrate- 
ful not to mention here, that the beau- 
tiful young spouse of the ^^ounsellor of 
state Regnaud de St. Jean d'Angdy, who 
really sings in a fine and pleasing style, 
and performs a scene from Ghick, for 
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instance!^ with profound fediog: but 
where the hostess does not possess these 
accom{^hinents, great pains are taken 
to draw the celebrated ^ger Garat into 
the company, and invitation^ are sent 
several days before, when Ddille or 
he is expected to make their appear- 
ance. 

But what a difference bj^tween the 
two! Delille is, perhaps, top complai- 
sant, and Garat possesses the. greatest 
share of insufferable obstinacy, and of 
arrogance as an artist, that I ever had an 
opportunity of despising. I \hncc call* 
ed in di&rent places to admire him* 
The first time he positively promised 
to come, but never came at all. The. 
second time (at Madame de St. An- 
gely's) he came; but the moment I saw 
him, I knew what I had to expect. He 
entered a very numerous company, that 
were in full dress, negligently attired^ ia 
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boots, aod with his hair m disorder, 
gave lumself such airs as a fiivoarite 
courtier might formerly have done, and 
could not, in spite of every entreaty, 
be persuaded to sing. The third time, 
at the residence of the sentimental aa«^ 
thor of Valerie,* he behaved in the same 
manner. I was long a distant spectator 
of the many entreaties addressed to him; 
but plainly reading in his countenance, 
that he did not entirely sl^ht those en- 
treaties, which served merely as a kind 
of prelude, that might have been greatly 
prolonged; I, who am an inveterate 
enemy to such affectation, made a 
silent retreat, just a few moments before 
he appeared inclined. to shew mercy; 
I can,. therefore, only praise his talent 
from hearsay. 

Th^t Delille, Talma, Lafond, and 
Garat, are not the only persons who have 

* Madame de Genlis* 
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the cxdusive privilege of iffordiftg men- 
tal entertainment to th6 first d^des of 
Paris, may naturally be supposedi There 
are but few g6od houses where oiie of 
several sons of the muses are not famir 
liarly admitted ; and whoever c^n afford 
to give dinners is sure of having, be it 
frdiir fashioh oi^ from taste, some of the 
ieSix esprits with which Paris swarms> 
at his'table. Thus, I found, for instance,* 
at Madame de Beauharnois' old Retif 
de la Bretonhe i^who looks like a good-v 
natured fawn, and whose novels are pro- 
bably known to all my readers); Cail- 
hava (whose b06k" 'Entitled FArt de h 
Comedie has once been read, and his plays, 
performed) ; DcJrit Cubieres, properly 
Palmeseaux, whd, I forgot why, has as-; 
sumed Dorat's name ; Volmeranges, au-^ 
thor of several pieces acted on the Boule- 
yards; Vig^e, a pleasing poet, and a 
very fine dcc|aimer, &c. &c« 
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He who has not the fortune nor the 
inclination to diffuse mirth among his 
guests in this manner, must as usual 
have recourse to cards: yet in good 
houses there always remain people 
enough who do not play, and among 
whom a foreigner may always make 
some interesting acquaintance. There, 
too, you often have the satisfaction 
of meeting with celebrated foreigners, 
whom you have not seen in your own 
country. Among these I recollect with 
pleasure to have found Count Rumford, 
whom my heart has long venerated, 
at the hotel of Mr, Livingstone, the 
American minister. The presence of 
this estimable philanthropist, and the 
nost amiable step-daughter of that mi- 
mister (a younger sister of the Venus 
ptidique) would have been alone suffi- 
cient to gratify every expectation of a 
foreigner. One house morq I have for- 



gotten to xnentioQ, where decorum^ 
cheerfUness, andhnental enterts^ninent 
are united witkout sny restraint jr I mean 
that of the Prussian minister ,. the Mar- 
quis de Lucchesini, whose mind is as 
little apt to be exhausted as his complai- 
sance is to be wearied. The talents re- 
qmred in the great world, all of which 
he possesses in an eminent d^ree, have 
drawn a slight varnish over the excel- 
lencies of his heart, which is, however, 
as transparent as that laid on a valuable 
picture, where it only serves to add to 
its splendour. So refined is his taste, 
and so multifarious his knowledge, that 
he is able to entertain, with the utmost 
ease, here a politician, there a philoso- 
pher, here a poet, there an artist, just as 
if he particularly professed their respec- 
tive avocations; Towards all he mani- 
fests that friendly confidence which en- 
livens the spirits^and adds to the com- 
F3 
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forts of every one .o£t his visitors. l& 
accompKslied lid7*<id(b.^KtOf&lbtlicse>dt- 
/ttactionsof hishowevattd^no Strang 
that visits Psiris, and has bad the.'happr- 
ness to enter it, iwiil 'take his tekvn of 
Paris v^ithout cherishing the most grate- 
ful recollections. Besidss'AtseJk^catate 
houses {if splendour fee the ^precedence 
in point of rank), there a»e noany^ noore 
that in other respects justly deserve ito 
be placed on a par with^them, and from 
which cards and irksomeness are ever 
excluded. Among this numbef are the 
houses of several counsellors of state, 
who, as it is generally known, are most- 
ly from among the learned. The excel- 
lent Lagrange 1 have already mentioned 
in another place. Eourcroy resembles 
him, combining the reputation of a 
learned man of the £rst eminence with 
that of the most powerful orator. At 
his roirndtable^tbcmost. select society 
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is always to^bQ^Dund* Pctr^ux, too, 
the first .4>ankefc • of the ^gOMtcnzpcat, 
knows,, by unsdsujp^ii^^ hoaitttalHyvhoiw 
tQ impress upcm the mmd:Qf>a;ajtraiigor 
a grateful remembrance, i^houldtfur 
exceedrmy limits were I tp nan;ie iXktiic 
iainilies which captivate by^ genuine 
Erench n:)rbanity and socisibiliFy; these 
are many, ^ifideed ; and they only re« 
m^n exceptions ; for the rage of cdlect* 
ing lar^e wcks is general. 

SOME GREAT PAlHTERS AND THfitR 
WORKSHOP. - • 

• DAVID. . -. 

' The celebrity of David's Sabdnes ha* 
already becn^ trumpeted all over Europe, 
and the mouth of Fame was not too 
loud* Pseudo-critics may find many 
faults ; for instance, in the attitude of 
the Roman, and many Grther.pwtsnt I 
P4 
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was so struck with- ittr lieaiituM, that I 
ibrgot the very same bf CHttuitel' Thi 
attaddng Sabine is the prodilctkm df a 
great roaster! How poetklJIy irihe 
image' ccttceived! What a vivid itntigi^ 
natioii faat( with magie power (nsbered it 
2III6 ezistaice ! The womemthr^w their 
cfaildreii between tke combataDts^ ikre 
a reader, supj^catii^ wife gras|is the 
luiees of a Sabine*; the- sterh warHktr 
cannot resist her. iUas I - the image of t 
painful life; and yet the genius of the 
master Jtt5 fbund means to represent, 
at the same time, a contrast of serene 
life: how, will scarcely be guessed; and 
yet it is very natural. Between the feet 
of the Roman lies one of the children 
which has been thrown down, and 
seems to be cutting the first teeth, for 
it is yiQOcently playing with its fingers 
in its mouth. 
A triie is paid for admission to sec 
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jthe Sabiaesi and' fa rhook maybe pur^ 
.chased at tfae. same time,, in v^hixh D^ 
vid justifies this proceeding by thaex** 
ample of the jncicAt^ dedaviiig that he 
is'desirouA of thiu collectings tike ApetteHi 
the opinion of the .public Hdfe, hov^ 
ever, he may meet iw^th maay acobkc, 
who knows nothiag beyond his lash 
According to . other aixounts he s not 
displeased at having . already cleared in 
thb maooner the sum of sixty thousand 
Jivres* 

There are two other pictures in his 
workshop fully equal to the Sabineft^ 
and which he ^hews gratis to connois* 
seurs. That ofrthe Haratiiy in the act of 
taking the solemn^ oath, is perhaps even 
preferable to the^ Sabines in point of 
composition, simplicity, and energy;,, 
for what many urge against. the latter 
may perhaps be true, that at ^ the sight 
of the Roman in particular you canpctf 
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Mp tfainkiiig of thefFretid opera; The 
haaid& of ibi>siifmth^ ^HofttMT'tfelnek- 
prcssiUy beautifbL 

I was less pleased widi Brutus con- 
demning his two sons to death. The 
expfcsfflBiKif the hdul; ^iBt t^ cnUped 
etrahling ro£ the witole* %ddy; wfaic^ is 
perceptible «wn in thet€^4i«itertii^7 
c&ceH^t; but the frfctnife ts^dmbsS^dt- 
ivided into two parts; the 'inMkeri and 
hxr two daughters andth^^randifrdtlftifr 
being as it were sepaAted by a h!i^:^i^ 
tended doth. Tlie figure ^kotkt e^'the 
^ughters feinting is- b€ft«lilftd; - Vftn 
«he to stand upright, she ^innild "perfiaps 
be mther too talL If 4t mevt irue tbik 
€he concealment of tiie -fitce be expiieb* 
sive of the higivest degree of grief ( wliidi 
i doubt), it woxdd have - been bettef to 
have represented the mother hiding het 
face than ft he grandmother. BrutM 
iupportiiigbimsdf onthe altar of iR^^ti^^ 
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as his only cpnaolatiou in the fulfihnenlt 
of lus paix^ A^nd orud^ diftyj is: ftffine 

idea. •■ ■ ^^^ i -' " -' ' 

GERARD. 

Sill :,V-;t)l.- --^^ ^^' -■*' '^'- ''^" ' 

r,^:^l^^m^. €^€6Uent histodrical paiajter <iB 
Jil^wise a^po6t,'?i^hkh is i^vovod by b^ 
^^if^irabkfp^e^iirQ of Bdisariu^ V "fw 
|][ighlyrp<)€ticalr situation ua wliibh hk 
iIh^ j^Cf^he blind cdd man in this pid- 
jturis^is^kis j&wiD happy, yct'dceply aficcfr- 
ing iswentioHii The youth who was the 
gpyii^^ ^ Q^i^arius dies of the bite of a 
serpent r^panus carries off the^youth, 
with' the u^rpeot still. han]gh»g to bis 
foot. The )w(^c^^)e representB fiiio»se<L 
The poor Ujjsdjhan^ bereft? iofhiistcotr^ 
ductor, haS' lost his Vayva3idisiwahder«- 
ing about in; a spot utterly^iaipasss^ld. 
:N%ht approaches; he isiedkigi his way 
^n oae sid^with his stafi^ niaconsdoofc 
q{ .the abps; jttit bdEoie liimvioa?^ 
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Jbrink of which he stands. This piece 
makes a pbwerful impression. The 
spectator's breath is almost suspended; 
he involuntarily extends his arm to pull 
the poor old man from the yawning 
precipice^ oY Hastily turns away, that he 
may not witness his fa^• 

As the professor of historical paint* 
iilg alone can scarcely procure a subsis* 
Jtence, Gerard^ as well as others of his 
eoUeagues, have condescended to paint 
portraits ; but his genius knows how to 
convert every portrait into a picture, 
which, notwithstanding the resemblance, 
receives a still higher and more perma- 
nent value from his pencil. I saw some 
excellent performances of this kind at 
his house; for instance, the wife of 
General Mur^t, one of Bonaparte's sis- 
ters, half sitting and half standing at a 
table, on which is isud her youngest in* 
£uit, who is asleep, while the elder is 
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playing about her knees : both the chil- 
dren are quite naked. A whole kngth 
q{ Madame Recanaier, as Venus reposing 
beneath a thin veil, not yet finished, is 
likewise a charming performance. 

DROUAIS. 

Death has unfortunately cut oflF this 
promising young artist in the flower of 
his years. He died at Rome in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, just as he 
was advancing, with gigantic strides, to 
perfection. He was the only son of a 
lady in easy circumstances, residing at 
Paris, to whom he has left nothing but 
his Mariusj at the moment the Cimbrian 
enters to assassinate him. This admi- 
rable performance he sent to his beloved 
mother from Rome ; and, notwith* 
standing the high ofifers made for it, she 
will not dispose of it at any price. She» 
however, readily permits amateurs ta 
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sec itirciiciVfes foreigners, who sij^^oHy 
their dedfe$ with great pc^ten^, ahd 
seems delighted to see the survi'mg 
spirit of her darling admired in his 
work. If aay one praise. the picture^ 
tears immediately overflow her eyes. 
The figure of Marius is, indeed, exqui- 
sitely beautiful ; but the idea of the 
Cimbrian hiding his hct in his doak, 
because he cannot endure his looks, ap- 
pears tame a mistaken one. No CSrtt. 
brian, fond of murder, would express 
his reverence for a great man in that 
manner. 

ISABEY. 

IsABEY is properly a miniature pzlty^ 
ter, but, in his workshop, you meet 
with pieces that are exquisitely finished* 
I particularly commend an old man,: 
with a. youth, as- the most perfect per- 
formance that I ever beheld of the kind» 
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When Madame Tailkn saw tj^ts charm-* 
ing picture^ she exclaimed, fa pke J-huitei 
it smcUs of the lamp. 

CURIOSITIES, EDIFICES, AND ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS WORTHY OF NOTICE. 

Under this head I shall comprise a 
brief account of several subjects, df 
which much might be said, though I 
acknowledge myself at present to be in« 
adequate to the tas]s:, 

DESSAIX'S MONUMENT 

Is full of taste, and decorates a foun« 
taiii in a public square, in which there 
is, however, no water* The inscrip- 
tions are brief and pathetic: but what 
greatly displeases me is, that the namen 
of those who subscribed to the erection 
of this monument are recorded undeirt 
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Death. This list of sobscribcri exhibit, 
cd a ludicrous specude in my ejtss; but, 
fortunatdy, it is $o phced^ thai the 
water-carriers wiD soon efl&oe it. 

THE VOUR COKQUfiRED HORSES. 

These fourcel/cbrated coursers, which 
have made many a hmg journey, and lay 
under water, I don't recollect how many 
years, are now placed nngly on the fine 
iron gates which divide the court yard 
of the Thuileries from the Piace du 
CarouseL I was very amdous to see 
them, but they made a very ietXAt im- 
pression on me. They are four very pretty 
steeds, which in my opinion are not to be 
compared to those on thefirandenburgh 
gate at Berlin, but resemble images 
placed on the top of a chest of drawers. 
They perhaps lose their effect by not 
being placed together* 
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THE GARDEN OF THE THUILERIES 

s extremely lively and agreeable. Un- 
lerneath Bonaparte's windowslhesur b 
)erfumed with the balmy odor of long 
ispaliers of reseda. Majestic swans ard 
een sailing on two fine basons, and ^ 
numberless statues, many of which are 
j£ great value^ allure the lover of the 
Ene arts from one alley to anotl^er. If 
:fa9 weather be tolerable^ immense * 
:xowds are foimd here, especially about 
twelve o'clock. Several old women let 
[)ut chairs and newspapers. Groups of 
want6a children are seen gamboling in 
the sun. - Whoever wants refreshment^^ 
actd^only go to the Tff^acedeFeutllans^ 
where a kind restaurateur has »every 
thing, provided that can please* the pav 
[ate.. The manege^ or riding-house^ 
where I once listened to the thundering 
eloquence of Mirabeaui islevelled with 
the ground, and the place is-- to -be cm- 

VOL. II. Q^ 
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bdlished on that side with a new st 
Any one who is fond of a long \ 
and does not find this garden 1 
enough, may pass through superb gr 
of horses into the Champs Elysees. 

MANUFACTORY OF GOBELIN TAPES! 

The person whoconductsyouthn 
this place shews, in some measure, 
beginning and progress of this art ; 
little can be imderstood of it. £ 
one has seen looms for weaving, 
those here resemble the common 
in point of machinery ; but how t 
single threads can produce such ad 
able pictures, is still, in defiance o 
explanation, matter of astonishnc 
I found several beautiful subjects 
manufacturing; and among otl 
Iphigenia recognising Orestes, a pic 
of uncommon beauty. It seems 2 
no traces remain of the original cost 
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of Iphigenia ; for every descriptionby the 
learned in antiquity, and every figure I 
have seen in Berlin, ,Weimar and Paris, 
give a diflferent representation of it. In 
the picture in question her dress is 
wholly white ; she wears a band rojind 
her forehead and a kind of ribband, 
resembling an order of knighthood, 
covered with stars and crescents. 

The gallery of the numerous pieces 
that are completed must gratify every 
spectator, whether he be a connoisseur 
or not. The Rape of Orythia, by Boreas, 
and the President Mol6 among the fron- 
dears are particularly distinguished. 
But none of them eguals the murder of 
the Admiral Coligny.'^'^e passage from 
the Henriade relative to it is inscribed 
and hung up by the aide of the picture* 
The admiral's figure resembles a ghost, 
and strikes the beholder with awe and 
veneration. Two flower-pieces and a 
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fniit-piwttti ^y * youth of eigliDeen^iC» 
dte- adktt&ation; You ate obfigcdito 
have recourse to the touch to persuade 
yourself that thefiguresbefore your eyes 
are imitations. 

This manufactory requires a great 
expenditure, and considerable support 
from the government ; to which the 
artists are likewise indebted for large 
{purchases, as the first officers of state 
une no other tapestry, and presents of it 
are freque ntly made to foreign courjtsi 

* THE FIRE ENGINE, 

with which water is pumped up A^t 
of the Seine, ought only to be vi$ited 
by those who ^sh to acquire a ptrlect 
Idea of the hell of the ancients. Hjere 
you see Ixion's wheels,rca8ka of the 
I>anaid»,,andblaekstibterraneousfigiMres. 
Half roBdted, alld stunned with the tre- 
mendous strokes of the iron, you flee 
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from tius workshop of Vulcan, ,thc 
mechanism of which is so complicated 
as to require a great fund of preparatory 
knowledge ta derive aay advantage; from 
seeing it. The same may partly be said 
of 

THE MANUFACTURE OF THE BROTHERS 
PERRIER, 

where cannon are founded, and var 
rious machuies fabricated, sueh as an 
imitation of the English cotton spinning- 
jennies, &c. As far as I could judge, 
they were tddrably well made, and cost, 
according to their size, as many Louis 
d'ors as there are spindles. They ar^ 
worked by a man and a cbHd* This 
building is extensive, but unless you 
have some prenoos idea of the tx^ 
cbinery, you dnly stare about and leaipi 
little. Much more entertainisiqat is met' 
Irfthitt :.• . . ^ :'.: .^r. ■' ...r- 
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THE MANUr ACTORT OF LOOKING OJL ASSE* 

which employ six hundred hands, 
and where are to be seen pure, clear 
pier glasses nine feet by six. 

THE BASTILLE. 

The spot where this structure of law- 
less despotism once stood will be for ever 
memorable. Some parts of the walls, 
ditches, ^nd gates, still remain, but 
within the indosure is piled up wood 
for fuel. I will not vouch for the truth 
of the assertion, that a certain repub- 
lican hero has on several occasions sin- 
cerely lamented the destruction of that 
tonib of the living. Let him consider, 
that there is still left the Temple, where 
Louis XVL was immured, and which 
still contains room formany a wretched 
victim. The kttet is now surrounded. 
with walls of such height, that it3 foiut 
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turrets, with a fifth in the centre* can, 
only be seen at a distance. RecolTecttng 
the dreadful times past, a sensation of 
gloomy melancholy seizes the passenger, 

THE PHYSICAL CABINET OF PROFESSOR 
CHARLES, 

in which he likewise delivers his lec- 
tures, should be seen by every foreigner, 
for it is one of the finest and most 
complete in Europe. The electrical ma- 
chine is of such immense magnitude, 
that, merely pn being put in motion, my 
hair stood erect at the distance of two 
yards. The cylinder is almost five feet 
in diameter. Here are likewise all kinds, 
of mathematical instruments for natural 
philosophy, physic, mechanics, optics, 
acoustics, &c. as well as an orrery, 
which is, however, far inferior to that^ 
at Berlin. Do not neglect to cast a look, 
into the camera obscura, for tlxe cabinet. 
Q.4 
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<tf the Lomrre btmg dose bf , the con- 
stant basde at this spot affords a very 
(deasing spectacle. Charies is wdl known 
to have been one of the first aeronaut^ 
and the .car in which he made his excur- 
sions is likei/^'ise suspended here as a 
memento. 

THE HOTEJL DIEU 

b not much praised by those who arc 
judges of such establishments. I found 
most of the beds empty, but whether 
from a scarcity of sick, or from other 
causes, I cannot tell. Here is an in- 
scription engraved on marble, by the 
order of Bonaparte, to perpetuate the 
memory of Desault and Bichat^ the 
former denominated the restorer of 
surgery, and the latter said to posses 
"great merit as a physician. I cannot suf- 
ficiently commend such enconragement 
•to viftucand merit, andcamiot conceive 
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how it 4iappens that diere are so iew of 
them in Germany. I must acknowledge 
Ihat, unfortunately, the Germans do 
not feel the utility of such monuments. 
This being the case, it would be super- 
fluous to raise any ; for, say they, the 
dead whom they are intended to honour 
are insensible to them ; and the living 
whom they ought to inspire with emu- 
lation remain as cold as the marUe 
itself. A more ancient inscft'iption boasts, 
that a man of quality, of the family of 
Belli^vre, on his death-bed, ordered all 
his superb household utensils to be ap- 
plied to the use of the sick in theHotd 
Dieu. This was very well, but as he him- 
self could no longer make use of theni 
the sacrifice was^not great, and he cer- 
tainly did not deserve any monument 
in honour 6f him. Were monuments^ 
to be erected for all acts of this descrip- 
tion, the>Hilnd&(i:vrattid'«OOn be iM^ 
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crowded as to become impassable; bf 
other respects the Hotel Dim b not to 
be compared to the Cbariie at Berlin: 
but then there are many such hospitals 
in the French capital, and only one in 
that of Prussb. Whether it be better 
to entrust the cause of the helpless sick 
to one person or several, is a question 
the discussion of which would exceed 
my limits. 

THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

Here, to my inexpressible pleasure, I 
again met with the same old nun, who 
thirteen years before had moved me by 
her uncommon care and maternal atten* 
tion. She was now in a lay-habit, but 
her clothes were the only alteration I 
could find in her. Her faith and reli- 
ance on the Almighty, happily extricated 
her from all the storms of the revolu- 
tion. The rest gf her indioidated.sisters; 
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retired for shelter into the bosom of 
their families, and she too, with a bundle 
on her back, was just going to bid a sad 
farewel to her convent, when a repre- 
sentative of the people stopped her on 
the steps, requesting her to return to 
her former occupations. She at first 
refused, but being at length assured 
that she should not- be disturbed in her 
faith, and, except resigning the habit of' 
the order, might live as she pleased, 
she gladly returned. She, indeed, recol- 
lects with pain the fine convent shq 
was obliged to quit, for which her prc^ 
sent abode is far from afibrding her an 
adequate .compensation, but still, the- 
consciousness of having done her duty^ 
renders her cheerful and contented. 

In consequence of the great mortality 
which prevails among the foundlings, 
they are immediately put out to nurse 
in the coantry^ and L saw very ferar, bo«; 
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kig miy those that had been brouglit 
in the same moming, or a few days' be- 
fore, who iv(«ere laid in clean and warm 
beds. The nurses, who were at the 
same time suckling their own children, 
waited on the foundlings in a row of 
neat lodg^ ranged in a long gaUery. 
The female servants of the house con* 
oisted entirely of grown up fbandHngs; 
The former regukrity, xjeanliness and 
attention prevailed. 

THE ORPHAN-HOUSE, 

Mtuated near the botanical garden, 
ijardin dei plantes) contains iioo chU- 
dren, 5oo of whom are already usefnlly 
employed. Some are trained to a miH'- 
tary life, and do duty completely armed 
They in general look healthy and cheer- ' 
£qL The bread they eat & good and 
palatable-; and cleanliness every where 
prevails^ The edifice uvtry spacioust 
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and die dormitories are airy, but the 
beds appear to be placed too dosely to- 
gether. — ^ The school is divided into 
several classes. In one of them, whcr^ 
writing is tau^t, J found a nuBober c^ 
specimens fixed up, consisting of sheet 
sentences, but not all adapted to the 
comprehension of children. Many of 
them, even, could only be productive of 
prejudicial effects^ as : reconciliation with 
an enemy is seldom of long duration* Un- 
fortunately this is a true maxim, but of 
what utility to a child ? It is worthy of 
remark that the church belonging to 
this orphan* house, probably destitute of 
treasures, was left unpiliaged and XkOh 
touchedduring the revolution. 

THE HQUSE OF ST. FERINE 

is an exceHeot, new institution. To 
be received into it a person must dkher 
be aged or mfinm. tin this poiiit.it. r«* 
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semtdes all other, hospitals ; 6ut the patw 
titular in which it differs from them, 
and which does honour to the spirit of 
the present age^ is^ that by easy savings 
in youth it secures a property to help- 
less old age^ and requires no support 
from government. Every subscriber, 
for instance, pays, between his thirtieth 
and fortieth year, two francs per month; 
between forty and fifty, three ; between 
fifty and sixty, four j between sixty and 
seventy, nine francs ; total 2160 francs. 
This is, however, a property for life. If 
be enter immediately after the thirtieth 
year, he must pay up all arrears ; but 
the administrators render the payments 
easy to those who have no property. 
The subscriber cannot enter the house 
before he is seventy, unless he be sick 
•and infirm. 

Every person in the house has a neat 
^room of his own (which he is. at liberty 
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to decorate as he pleases), with a chim« 
ney ingeniously contrived in the win* 
dow, and is carefully waited upon. At 
table (each of twelve covers) he has the 
best bread and meat. At eight o'clock 
in the morning each receives a smali 
loaf; at one o'clock, soup, boiled meat^ 
and vegetables i at seven in the evenings 
greens, fruit, cheese, white bread as 
much as he chooses ; one botde of wine 
per day, but women only half a bottle* ' 
Every month the laundress delivers out 
a clean pair of sheets ; every five dayi 
a shirt, neckcloth, pocket-handkerchief^ 
and a pair of stockings. The sick are 
taken care of in separate apartments. 
The furniture which any one brings 
with him becomes the property of the 
house, which also has a physician, sur* 
gcon, apothecary, and nurses constant* 
ly on the establishment. — An elevated, 
salubrious sit^atioaia Rzie CbaUlot and 
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pleasaut g^xdeii^ m|4 iU> the. c^arj^M of 
the house ifi suAimer ii^anAi^ wifttimjia 
assemt^y roQtn^ in which -the pmWa 
jx)urnal3:ftD4 in^a^ne9 arc kcpt^ . 

In foct^ift: person must^Teiy ppdr, 
and earo very little, if jo^/jthe ^pwe of 
forty yeara he wese not ^b^C tp'8ave:$oo 
doUarB. Thus by saying »boiit 15 dol* 
lars per; amiuxn,. he 9cquii:<^it<»-by.ino 
mean3:a title to charity-ribut a.,)^ti- 
mate right to be weU (s^n (:aire oiin 
his old age. When old he does not live 
on charity^but on the/ fmita of 'bb iiv 
dustry. What a consolation for minds 
of delicate sensibility !^— A person may 
likewise subscribe for othiers^ and good 
masters and* mistresses find tins aa ex- 
cellent method of providing for <dd and 
faithful servants. , > 

The first classes of the inhabiiaiitiif of 
Paris interested themselves for tlusiestiL- 
blishment. Amoxig the goyerjBocs and 
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DCAnmktee are: the prefect of the de* 
partment of the Seine, the prefect of 
poUce, the archbishop of F^ris, the di% 
rector of the bank, &c. BonapM'te sub* 
scribed for thirty places, his mother for 
four, and his wife for twenty-five^ The 
second consul has ten, the third fifteen, 
and the different ministers ten pkces 
each. Many foreigners, likewise, are 
subscribers^ as: the Russian generals 
Sprengporteii and 'Chitroffj the Rus- 
sian chamberlain Von Balk; the secreta- 
ry of the grand duke Constantine Salra^ 
pesno,&€. 

THE MINT. 

Henethe celebrated Le Sage delivers 
chemical lectures, in a capacious hall, 
superbly decorated and supported by 
marble columns^ and in an apartment 
by the side t)f it, hb bust has been placed 
by biA ^pGAdl4 KShohrs.; ' The hall is 

VOL. II. R 
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sqnare, but in theinuddlctken i& a at- 
cular partition) on the otHside of iwhicb 
is kept an exceUent cabinet of fnincralsr 
The inner room is sunx>iknded with ele- 
gant benches for the audience. In-a re- 
cess behind the professor's chair stand 
two Egyptian columns^ between which 
are placed all kinds of furnaces^ instru- 
ments and implements^ of chemistry. A 
wide gallery surrounds the hall, adjoin* 
ing to which there are several apart* 
ments. Many models of machines are 
to be found here, together with all the 
implements used in^ mining, on a small 
scale, dishes by the celebrated potter 
PaUssy, who lived three centuries ago, 
and was the greatest chemist of his time, 
but would never be called by any other 
name than that of Master Fatter/ 

THE COLLEGE OF SURGERY* 

A superb edifice. Its interior docs 



justice to its exten!ial appearlKDce; The 
anatomical preparations in wslx^re truly 
astonishing, yet I thought they were 
equalled by those of the privy coun* 
sellor Loder, of Halle in Prussia. Va^ 
rious diseases are so well imitated in 
wax, as to deceive the eye; among 
others, a head, one half of which has 
been eaten by a cancer, and, together with 
the original near it, is shocking to be- 
hold; yet the man lived, and always 
wished for a prolongation of his life. 
Every kind of sustenance was (God 
knows how) poured down his nasal 
apertures, as mouth, nose ; cheeks and 
teeth were all gone; and yet he wished 
to live. What magic charm can there 
be in life, since even he who must daily 
curse it, is unwitting to part with it T 
Skeletons, heads and bones are to be 
found here by hundreds ; abortions of 
every kind> children grown together,. 
R a 
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and one in partiCufaTj-with ft toad*s 
head. Whenever Isceisuch a wretAcd 
creature, I likewise heat the ihoaA9<^ 
the unfortunate mother in the t>angs 
of parturition ; and after triumphing 
over her pains, at the monKnt she 
wishes to press her ofl&pring ta the'fiill 
maternal bosom, what mttst be lier^sen- 
sations at beholding a toadVhead'Staring 
her in the face! : ^ 

Here are likewise to be seen, tttribsi- 
ties of all kinds; for instance, - the 
notorious Cartouche ; the head of 
the king of Poland'^ dwarf Bebe in 
wax, wearing his own clothes ; the ske- 
leton of the man who died in 1803', and 
had neither arms nor legis, but diriy 
hands and feet, which projected frbni the 
shoulder and the extremity of the body;; 
every species of stone found. in the'bb- 
dies of ahiitials, and among the rest, Very 
Jarge stones found in Itttixian bodies^; 
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the^eep, from the ficst mojnent of its 
existence till its birth, at n^orerthan fifty 
periods ; a superlit collection of chirur- 
gical instruments of all Jdnds ; as well as 
a large library^ which, however, does 
not entirely consist of bopks on the sci- 
ences, for, to my astonishment, I here 
found the works of Voltaire. Consider- 
ablQ. additions, are making to the place 
in which the building stands^ On this 
occasion IshaU likewisesay a iew words 
coincernujg 

THJ5 YfiXERINARY SCHOOL AT. CHA* 
RENTON. 

It«owes it&fQVndation to theex-minb- 
ter Fran9ois de.^Neufchateau, and was, 
at first, very liberally patronia^d, but is 
now -sinking intociecay^ as money is 
wanting, and none any longer interests 
himself in its bt^half. I am assured by 
many, well-informed people,, that . the 
R i 
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same 19 now the case v^th many inststo* 
tions at Piris^ which rose widi thedaz- 
sling splendour of a tneteoTt and boat 
with equal rapidity* Such was the fate of 
an hospital belonging to . the CMtge d$ 
Medians f established for the improve- 
ment of the pupils, whence, ill am not 
mistaken, the French used to call liLe 
PerfectionnefnenU Several wards were 
formed, a surgeon was appointed, every 
thing went on well for a short time, but 
the institution is now sunk ia oUivion* 

THE INSTITUTION FOR PERSONS BORK 
BLIND 

Has been enlarged since I first remem- 
tber it. The institution for young 
blind people has been united with that 
for the three hundred blind adults, 
called Quinze-vingtSj under the royal go- 
vernment, in which they were taught 
^every kind of handicraft-business, and 
4^/iatevcr dse thqy ^ti^ c^:^^3a\fi. q£ exeF- 



rising their industry upod* Gtiideil 
oply by the touch, they rtUl read and 
piint as before, hairb thdr maps and 
musical notes in reMei»^' Th^yzrc vSi 
extremely fcnui of music, in confliecpieaoe 
of which nothing but musical:' instrvu^ 
ments is to be found in their bed^f ooftWo 
They walk about evfcrywherej Without 
receiving any injury, and* are alMrayii 
gay and cheerful. The girls afe em^' 
ployed in spinning. The fare of iImm 
unfortunates appeared to me to be far 
inferior to that of the orphan children 
mentioned above. The house is large 
and dirty. Less respect appears to be 
shewn here to strangers on their intro* 
duction, than is generally the case in 
most places in Paris. Z wished to foe 
present at a public meeting which waH 
announced to be held at twelve o'clock 
precisely. This' adverb is often need 
here in a very wrong acceptation. It 
R 4 
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was half past twchre when I entered, a&d 
the blind were stHI sitting- and tumng 
thdr violins. Eadh plays las. own picfcc, 
and thb lasted so long, and sounded ^ 
infernally, that at length^^when it' was 
past one o'dodk, they diwe me away 
with their devilish nhxsic, and iat that 
time the sittmg was not yet opened. 
Several productions 6i their manufac- 
ture were exhibited, as counterpanes, 

THE FRYTANETJWL 

ThisiDStitution is primarily designed 
for boys whose fathers have died in the 
bed of honour, in the service of their 
country, and to whom a grateful nation 
supplies a father's place.. Boarders are 
likewise received a/t the moderate sum 
of one thousand livres per annum, for 
education, board, cloathing, &c. If 
they distinguish themselves, tbi^y aie 
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particidarly recommiendect to the go- 
vernment on leaving. jLhe place. The 
total number of puf^ils.is 450. Xhe dU 
rector, M. Champagnq, 19 a man of 
great abilities } all the. Snasters that i 
saw are accomplished men, apd extreme* 
ly ready to shew every thing that can 
afford interest* The extensive build«> 
ings^ form^ly belonging to the Jesuits, 
contain several large yards for play-- 
grounds. The different classes, the dor- 
mitories, refectories, kitchen, in short 
all the apartments are spacious, airy, and 
cleanw Only the small children sleepr 
together in the halls, under the care of 
tutors and serv;ants$^ the eldeB having 
each his own room,, which is an ex** 
celknt plan. 

They live well. I asked far a piece 
of their b?ead, which was better and 
'finer than Naudet's, the restaurateur in 
the Palais* Royal Th^ pupils all look 
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fresh and healthy^ A fine lihcary dF 
30,000 vdumes^ 18 rich, pavticuhiiy ior 
hwtorkal warisM. • They are {indebted 
for it €0 the minister Betiesech, as the 
former was tdtaUy dispersed and d&t 
atroyed in the-hte revolotidfiu 

I paid several visits to therP^ttineum. 
The first time, upon xny arrival, the 
gate happened to be shut ;• the dodc 
was striking tme, and the pupils had 
just done dinner, when they are at li^ 
berty to walk, run, play, and amuse 
themselves in the court-yards. Thepor- 
tcr asked me whether 1 would have pa-^ 
tience till play^time was over. I answer* 
ed, " Yes,'* and he conducted me into 
a parlour, where I expected soon to fed 
ennui. But I was mistaken f for here I 
witnessed a scene which will never 
escape my memory. It was the hour at 
which the widowed mothers visit their 
'Wns. The parlour or hall was prepared 
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^fer this purpose; round it were placed 
at least a dozen, smalt green 'tables, with' 
chairs arranged so as ta receive a num» 
ber of small groups. 'The mothers were 
already there before the> dock struck;, 
for maternal love even:, outstrips time* 
With longing expectaticm their looka 
were fixed on the door. One boy after 
the other was called. Each of them hasr 
tily enters, looks round, andmother andt 
son fly into each other's arms. One of 
them takes her son, a stout boy at least 
twelve years old, on her lap, and fondles 
him like an infant at the breast. Ano« 
thcr sits down at a table with her 
darling, to whom slie has brought some 
chesnuts^which, he eats with a keen appe* 
tite,while she weeps in silence, and every 
moment secretly dries the tears that 
trickle from her eyes. A third joy* 
fully receives her cheerful stripling, whe 
hafi scarcely leaned a moment on his . 
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mother's brea&t^ than l^e beffm to-weq^ 
bitterly. , .£yery; . nothcr ^ had : Jbrwgl^tu. 
something in - ridicules, haj^teercbiQ^i^ 
baskets, or napkins. . Many o£the, chil*'. 
dren received the^ little pcesents, with.^ 
joy^ but witbiviany they .couldxyot stop, 
die flood of grief. ■ Acqupji^.of boy^ 
who pi^obably^ were completely orpkaw^ 
sat with a serious, look before la tablp^ 
listening to an old man, pe£hap9^9i f nendp 
of their deceased parents^wh*^ taU^^ 
very kindly to them. Their eyes vers 
constantly straying towards the favou* 
rites, caressed by their mothers,- and to^ 
wards those of their; comrades who had 
received presents. Many of the sisters 
of the pupils, both great. and ^mall,. had 
likewise come, but I did n.pt c^erve 
that any of them was* aflSxted,. Love 
between brothers and sisters is the work 
of custom, not of Nature. 
. This h^ur passed, away i^ry rapidly* 
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Nobody notitcd me ; they were all oc- 
cupied with their family concerns. I 
had free scope for observation. At last 
the hollow drum sounded; one more 
embrace, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the parlour is cleared. The^apartment 
is plain, and with great propriety deco- 
rated with'theiusts of celebrated French 
heroes, between which hang military 
plans asd sketches, drawn by the^jnls^ 
and exhibited by way of reuTir d. I 
wish J could sp^ak as favourably <j£ 

THE PQJLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

AU I have to say concerning 'it is, 
that yousng soldiers are here bred to be 
engineers^ surveyors, .&c. I should sup- 
pose that few foreigners visit this estab- 
lishment, for I was sent abOiUt a long 
time from one place to another. .One 
.person received me with petulance^ and 
a second with kindness, but jcach:always 
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tion^ there are mainr othen^ not^tricdf 
hdoDffng to it, who oocaaondy read 
vith pleasuc the fruits of their ffmos. 
A oat fibruy, wludiis regubi^iBcreas- 
ed with the most modlem and isteRstiiig 
works, is also open for the use of the 
subscribers, bi short, it is impossiUe 
fer the sum of scarcdy five JooisHl^ors 
10 procure a greater diversity <tf mtd- 
Jectual entertainment. No person is at 
Jowed to be introduced as a visitor, and 
it was a mark of great distinction that 
:an cxcepticm was made to the general 
•rule in my behalf. I was present at the 
iopening of the attings for the present 
year. Garat, as president^ deliFered an 
"introductory oration; Guingene gave a 
Jecture on the history of modem litera- 
ture; Baour Lormian recited a pcMrtion 
.of Young's Night Thoughts in verse. 
The whole concluded ^tha concert. 
But I wa6 very iittle the b^ter for atf 
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tliis; for, arriving rather iate, I found 
the hall so crowded with auditors that 
I would not venture into the throng, 
and consequently lost every connection 
at the distance at which I kept. 

TH£ ATHENiEUM OP FOREIGNERS 

is an institution of a similar kind, but 
devoted only to the belles lettres. If* 
one sitting, for example, Cailhava read 
on declamation in tragedy; Lautier, a 
tale in verse, entitled theUngratefidI CbiU 
dren*y BaourLormian, the death of Nar« 
cissus, imitated from Young ; Murvilie, 
an imitation of a satire of Juvenal^ Lan« 
cival, Deidamira's Farewd of Achilles; 
and Chazet, a poetic epistle. Gentlemen 
subscribe seventy-two, and ladies forty- 
two francs. Balls and concerts are like- 
wise given here. 

There are many similar establishments 
in Paris, more or less exceUent la their 

vox., u. s 
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kind. It must also be acknowledged 
that there is noplace in the world, even 
London not excepted, where so much 
intellectual food is offered at such a 
cheap rate. The Academie de Legislation^ 
and likewise the College de France de- 
serve to be mentioned here. But if a 
lecture by Delille in the latter be an- 
nounced, I would advise every one to 
procure a ticket of admission a fort- 
sight beforehand; for, three days be- 
fore it takes place none is to be obtained 
^t any price. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE ARSENAL 

contains many apartments and halls, 
whidi are not very spacious, and one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand vo- 
lumes in excellent order and good con« 
dition. There are three rooms filled with 
manuscripts, the most important of 
^hich have ahready been profited bj« k 
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IS said that it will be removed to the pa- 
lace of the Luxemburg, as the Conser- 
vative Senate wishes to have a library of 
its own. Where it now is, it contains a 
rare, but portable curiosity, consisting 
of an apartment and a closet once in^ 
habited by Sully, both wainscoted and 
richly gilt ^ I* antique. Above the chiiri^ 
ney-piece, is stiU a looking-glass (fixture) 
one of the first brought from Venice^ 
which might, at ^hat time, have been a: 
very costly article, but would now-a- 
days be too smaH even . for a chamber- 
maid. Its antiquity may be known by 
its polished sides. Before this chimney 
Henry IV. probably often sat with 
Sully. Round it are represented the 
figures of heroic women both of ancient 
and modern times, and among otheri^ 
that of the Maid of Orleans* 
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THE LIBRARY OF MAZARIK«. 

consists of one hundred and twenty 
thousand volumes^ phced m a hall very 
prettily decorated, but fifty thousand 
pf them are still upon the floor, as an« 
other hall has been taken from this li- 
brary for sonae other purpose. Around 
it are ranged some fine ancient and 
modem busts ; but the most curious 
article is an ex vcto^ in Phoenician cha<- 
xacters, wliich some Tyrians had vowed 
in a shipwreck. The Greek transla^ 
tion being subjoined, the Abbe Bar- 
thelemy, with its assistance, restored a 
part of the Phoenician alphabet.. 

THE OBSERVATORY 

is a large and most convenient edi'- 
fice, with vast subterraneous apartments* 
Here is a telescope twenty-two feet 
in length, with a mirror twenty-twa 
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inches in diameter; but it is not of 
•platina, as I at first thoughts The frame 
on which it stands has a clumsy and 
heavy appearance, but by a very simple 
mechanical contrivance, one man may 
BOt only move the whole enormous md^ 
chine backward and forward with the 
greatest ease, but push it out upon the 
.platform at fdeasure. Very neat cabi- 
nets were erecting on the roof to ol> 
serve comets. The perspective of Paris 
from this situation is very beautiful. 

A GREAT AND CAPITAL COLLECTION 
OF MACHINES AND MODELS, 

which no stranger should omit sec* 
ing, is kept in several immense halls, 
where are to be found models of all the 
implements of rural economy, such as 
ploughs, windmills, fire-engines, bee- 
hives, spinning-machines, boilers, foun<- 
tains, &C. This excellent institution^ 
which is not yet quite ^i^xv^^^^ •ix^^»^ 
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to be considerably augmented, is, to my 
surprise, but little viated, and it cost 
me much trouble to find it out* 

THE PANSTEREORAMA . 

exhibits, in two apartments, Paris, 
Lyons, and London, beautifully execute 
cd in relievo. In the two former cities 
even the inequality of the ground is 
preserved ; and, at any rate, this charm* 
ing art represents the objects chosen in 
a very striking manner. Other pano« 
ramas, but too well known, I shall pas& 
over in silencer 

THE CABINET OF COPPERPLATE EN- 
GRAVINGS, 

which is united with the National Li* 
brary, is likewise one of the most re- 
markable curiosities. It is an immense 
collection, which may perhaps contain 
about one million prints. It is likewise 
very judiciously dasasd*, ^sA-WL^ad^ 
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Sent catalogue, open for inspection, af- 
fords a person an opportunity of em^ 
ploying it to advantage. Accordingly 
a number of young artists are constantly 
seen to occupy both sides of a long table, 
either copying xmt looking over the 
prints. They are put up in large port- 
folios like books, and divided into coun- 
triest Each country has its subdivisions* 
The remarkable portraits are innume- 
rable, and being again subdivided into 
•various classes, as princes, learned men, 
artists, &c. any single portrait you wish 
to see may readily be found. IfJ for 
instance, I want to find Luther's por- 
trait, I look for that side of the wall on 
which Germany is placed, under the 
<iifferent head* for the portraits, and 
among the last for ecclesiastics, which be- 
ing given me, my wish is satisfied in a. 
few minutes. — Once, for amusement, I 
asked for the Geraian artists, and to ciy 
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surprise, found in the same vohime the 
German monsters 2xidjfboJs* 

THE CHURCH OF ST^ SULPICE. 

A very majestic structure, the exte- 
rior of which impresaes more sublimity 
than the cathedral of Notre Darnc. From 
behind, the cupola produces almost a 
magical tSecx. Through a large aper« 
ture behind the high alur, light clouds 
seem to be pouring in, and upon them 
rides the blessed Vir^n with the infant 
Jesus, all in marble, of such exquisite 
workmanship, that, at a little distance, 
the imagination is led into the happiest 
illusion. 
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